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Your lambs usually get off to a good, healthy start in 


the upland pastures during the grazing season. 


Keep that good “pasture-start” working for you dur- 


MAKE THAT GOOD 
“PASTURE-START”’ 


PAY OFF IN THE 


FEED LOT! 


SULMET keeps those healthy lambs 
from the high pastures safe from the diseases 
that can pull them down in the feed lot. 


When your lambs come down 
from the uplands the chances 
are they are in top condition — 
disease problems usually start 
when they hit the feed lot. 

Foot rot, bacterial scours, 
coccidiosis, bacterial pneumonia 
and shipping fever are some of 
the more common diseases that 
can catch up with previously 
healthy lambs when they bunch 
up in the feed lot. 

SULMET® is the ideal treat- 
ment for feeder lambs because 
it builds fast, effective blood 
levels, has a wider disease range 
and longer effective action. 
SULMET comes in a variety of 
dosage forms for use as each 
case May require — OBLETS® for 
oral use, drinking water solu- 
tion, as a drench or in inject- 
able form. 

Another important advan- 
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tage of SULMET is the fact that 
you can treat a single animal or 
mass-treat an entire flock with 
equal ease and success. 

Three exclusive advantages 
In tests SULMET established 
higher blood levels than any 
other sulfa drug. This means 
surer, faster action against a 
variety of costly diseases. SUL- 
MET goes to work fast and the 
full strength of the dose gets 
right into the animal’s system 
for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

The wide range of SULMET 
against many strains of staphy- 
lococci, streptococci and Gram- 
negative organisms, including 

-asteurella sp. gives you added 
safety, dependability and effec- 
tiveness. 

In addition, SULMET is not 
rapidly excreted — stays in the 


animal’s system for longer, 
stronger action to do a thor- 
ough job of treating. 

During the feed-out period ‘ 
help keep your lamb production 
coming by controlling disease 
losses with SULMET. Write for 
full information on the effective 
use of SULMET in treating many 
major sheep diseases that cause 
loss of income. 

SULMET is available wher- 
ever veterinary products are 
sold. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. @®SULMET 
is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for sulfa- 
methazine. 


SULMET 


FOR SHEEP 
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DENVER INVITES YOU: 


Denver, the mile-high city 
which will host NWGA's 96th con- 
vention, is not only a beautiful 
and entertaining city, but, hav- 
ing one of the principal live- 
stock markets of the country, it 
is alsoareal stockman's "town." 

Vince Dwyer, Jr., market re- 
porter for the Denver Livestock 
Exchange, tells in this issue 
(page 14) of the market's growth 
from 1865 upto the present. 


THE SHEEP INDUSTRY'S FUTURE UN- 
DER FEDERAL LAND ADMINISTRATION 


Frederick P. Champ, whose long 
and close study of federal land 
policy gives him proper author- 
ity to present his views on that 
subject, told Colorado wool 
growers at their convention last 
summer that "the gradual with- 
drawal of livestock fromthe fed- 
eral lands by reductions of one 
type or another with an obvious 
policy of ultimate complete re- 
moval in the background is the 
number one long-term problem of 
the livestock industry." Read 
his address (page 16) for solu- 
tions. 


INTERNAL PARASITES: 


A new series of articles of 
pertinent interest to sheepmen 
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“Cotton Socks? You sure don’t know who 


Santa Claus is.” 
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commences inthis issue—internal 
parasites. Drs. John S. Andrews 
and James H. Turner of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service dis- 
cuss the cost of these parasites 
and their effect on sheep and 
wool production as the first 
article of this series on page 
4S 


SUGGESTED OLD EWE FOR 
SLAUGHTER PROGRAM: 


The National Wool Grower is 
always pleased to receive ideas 


and expressions from its readers 
and offers the Around the Range 
Country section each month for 
a free expression of thought. In 
doing this, of course, the Na- 
tional Wool Grower assumes no 
responsibility for any state- 
ments made. 

This month we receivedaletter 
from three Colorado wool growers 
Suggesting an "Old Ewe for 
Slaughter Program." This appears 
on page 45. We invite you to read 
itis 





Housing Request Form 


96th Convention 


National Wool Growers Association 


January 22-25, 1961 — Denver, Colorado 


Convention Headquarters: Brown Palace Hotel 


Please Complete and Return To: 


NWGA Housing Bureau 


c/o Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 


225 W. Colfax Avenue 
Denver 2, Colorado 


PLEASE NOTE: Single rooms are limited in number, and it is, therefore, advisable to share 
a twin room whenever possible. Reservations will be made on first come first served basis. 
Every effort will be made to make reservations at the hotel desired. 


Please reserve __ room/s for __ person/s. Single __ Double __ Twin __ Suite __ 


Will arrive at 
Date 





Hotel: Ist Choice 


A.M. Will depart 
Hour P.M. 


AM. 
P.M. 





Date 
2nd Choice 








NOTE: Quoted daily rates are current and subject to such changes as economic conditions 


may necessitate. 


Single Room 
(1 Person) 


Double Bed 


Name of Hotel (2 Persons) 


Twin Bed 
(2 Persons) 


Suites 
Parlor 1 B.R. Parlor 2 B.R. 





$8.50-17.00 
8.50-11.00 


$13.00-17.00 
12.00-18.00 


Brown Palace 
Cosmopolitan 


$14.00-19.00 
14.00-20.00 


$22.00-65.00 $40.00-70.00 
22.00-45.00 38.00-60.00 


Motels: There are excellent motels located in metropolitan Denver with a wide range 


of rates. If you prefer motel accommodations, kindly specify [ 


range desired 


] — rate 





Rooms will be occupied by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 


Reservation requested by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 





MAILING ADDRESS. 





CITY 
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The photograph on our cover this month was made by Bob Taylor, Cordell, 
Oklahoma. With this issue of the National Wool Grower goes our wish that 
the true spirit of Christmas will be with each one of you. 
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Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom,” in animals mar- 
keted earlier. 


AUREONYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 

2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


FROM EWE TO 
MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 





tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 
3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fights many disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 


Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambs at most critical period. 


5. Saving feed in the feedlot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs lesssuscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 


ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster — put on more pounds at 
less cost. 
6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 

When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 


More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufactur2r 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


ee ae 
AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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AD news for grasshoppers—and good 

news for man, animals and a host 
of beneficial may be the out- 
come of a newly begun five-year re- 
search project at the University of Wy- 
oming agricultural experiment station. 
The project deals with asilids or “rob- 
ber flies” which are medium sized pred- 
atory flies commonly living on range 
lands. In serious outbreaks, grasshop- 
pers on range lands.destroy native live- 
stock feed, forcing stockmen to move or 
sell their animals. 

Insect researchers think the 
fly may be a controlling factor in grass- 
hopper infestation that threatens to be- 
come serious then declines without 
action by man. If this is true the asilids 
could be a key to biological control of 
grasshoppers. 

Biological control—using insects to 
control insects has advantages over 
commonly used chemical control. It (1) 
makes use of natural enemies which 
attack only the pest, (2) overcomes the 
problem of insecticide residues that 
could be harmful to livestock or man, 
and (3) leaves alive beneficial insects 
that polinate plants or act as natural 
controllers of other pests in the area. 


insects 


robber 


TNIVERSITY of Illinois tests show 

that ewes can maintain their weight 
and bloom satisfactorily, without get- 
ting too fat, even though they are self- 
fed. 

Few sheepmen have self-fed 
ewes since this usually runs up feed 
costs, reduces productivity and makes 
ewes too fat. 

The University of Illinois has licked 
these problems by loading 60 per cent 
of the self-fed ration with finely ground 
corneobs. Cracked corn, ground al- 
falfa meal, soybean meal and minerals 
completed the ration. 

The experimental ewes received the 
same ration with a few variations dur- 
ing pregnancy and until their lambs 
were weaned. Before lambing they re- 
ceived more corncobs and less cracked 


ever 


corn. 

A similar group of ewes were hand 
fed a corn silage, soybean meal, cracked 
mineral ration during the 


corn, and 
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Before lambing they did not 
receive cracked corn. Ewes on the two 
rations gained about the same before 
lambing and weighed almost the same 
at weaning. Lambs from the self-fed 
ewes, however, averaged three pounds 
heavier at weanings than lambs from 
the hand-fed ewes. The self-fed ewes 
were more uniform in appearance be- 
cause the slower and 
ewes could eat all the feec they wanted. 

On the these results, Uni 
versity of Illinois researchers firmly 
believe that bred and lactating ewes 
can be satisfactorily self-fed. This 
method can reduce labor and 
might even reduce total feed costs. 

The self feeding is probably 
suited to large sheep producers or small 
producers who work part time away 
from the farm and cannot devote much 
time to their flocks. Self feeders must 
be designed to satisfactorily self feed 
a mixture containing a high percentage 
of roughage and grinding roughage is a 
dusty and difficult job unless the farm- 
er can use modern equipment. 


same time. 


less 


aggressive 


basis of 


costs 


best 


HE latest phase of a research project 

at the Nevada Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station to collect data on the bio- 

chemical characteristics of white mus- 

cle disease in sheep has yielded some 
more pieces to the over-all picture. 

Five blood enzymes that have proved 
effective in disease diagnostic work in 
humans were studied in this phase of 
the project. Evaluation of data collect 
ed shows that a breakdown of muscle 
cells is associated with the 
This characteristic of the disease was 
deduced from a definite correlation be 
tween the increases of two enzymes i: 
the blood. 

The study also showed the blood level 
content of another enzyme, alkaline 
phosphatase, was significantly reduced 
in diseased animals. Although there is 
no explanation for the reduced level of 
the enzyme, no other disease is known to 
affect the level of this enzyme in this 
way. 

Little is actually known about the 
biochemical effects of white muscle 
This survey type project is de- 


disease. 


disease. 


signed to gather sufficient data on the 
disease to build a complete picture of 
its characteristics and behavior. Each 
bit of data collected brings researchérs 
one step closer to a more effective con- 
trol program. 


YRAZE those grasses and legumes at 
J the right stage for top nutritional 

value, recommends Gordon Hoff, agron- 
omist with the New Mexico State Uni- 
versity Extension Service. 

By the “right stage,’ Mr. Hoff says 
he means the stage of growth at which 
the plants contain the greatest total 
digestive nutrients. When grazed at 
the right stage utilization is better. 
Livestock will refuse to eat stemmy, ma- 
ture growth in the pasture the same as 
they do when in the feed lot. 

The stage to graze most crops is the 
same as for cutting them for hay. Al- 
falfa should be grazed when in the one- 
tenth to one-fourth bloom stage. Clovers 
such as ladino and sweet clover should 
be grazed in the early bloom stage. The 
best time to graze sudan grass is after 
it is about 18 inches high and before 
the heads emerge from the boot. Live- 
stock will refuse stems of alta fescue, 
rye grass and orchard grass if they are 
allowed to heat out. 

Only a very few days’ delay in grazing 
after a pasture has reached the maxi- 
mum maturity to contain the greatesi 
total digestive nutrients makes consid- 
erable difference in the quality and 
palatability of the forage, according to 
the agronomist. If the system of pas- 
turing is such that several days are re- 
quired for the livestock to graze off 
each unit, they should be turned onto 
the pasture early enough to graze it off 
before any of the forage gets too ma- 
ture. Where the daily rationing system 
is used, no allowance for grazing time 
need be made. It is better to harvest 
some of the pasture for hay while in the 
proper stage rather than allow it to get 
too ripe and try to pasture it. 


A POSSIBLE relationship may exist 

vitamin A, 
poisoning 
according to a recent study at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


and 


cases, 


nitrate, 
nitrate 


between 
carotene in 


Research showed that some relation- 
ship may exist between these three fac- 
tors, but there were no significant indi- 
cations that vitamin A or carotene, or a 
combination of the two, could be used 
in preventing nitrate poisoning. Caro- 
tene is a precursor of vitamin A. 

The ration used in the test featured 
50 per cent dehydrated ground corn- 
cobs plus ground oats. Rations in 
previous nitrate poisoning tests used 30 
per cent corncobs fed with ground yel- 
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low corn. Lamb gains on the corncob 
and yellow corn ration averaged almost 
twice as high as gains on this year’s 
corncob and oats ration. This happened 
even though all lambs received the same 
experimental levels of nitrate. This 
means that lambs receiving a poor qual- 
ity ration, low in readily available car- 
bohydrates, might be more susceptible 
to nitrate poisoning than lambs on ade- 
quate rations. 

Nitrate poisoning causes animals to 
suffocate, since the oxygen content of 
the bloodstream is decreased. Animals 
usually contract this disease by eating 
plants containing toxic levels of nitrate, 
but there are also other causes. 


OST lambs are fed just one or two 

big meals a day, according to Pro- 
sae J. T. Reid of Cornell, but, he 
says, farmers can have fatter animals 
by feeding them smaller meals more 
often. 

He bases this assertion on experi- 
ments in which the weight gains of 
lambs fed one big meal a day were com- 
pared with those fed eight smaller 
amounts each day. The more frequent- 
ly-fed animals gained 64 per cent more 
than those fed once a day, although the 
total amount of feed consumed was the 
same in each case. Similar results, Pro- 
fessor Reid says, were not obtained with 
older sheep 


getems Rambouillet lambs died before 
weaning than lambs of three other 
breeds during a 37-year period at the 
University of Illinois. 

U.S. Garrigus, head of the sheep divi- 
sion, estimates that about five million 
lambs die before weaning every year 
in the United States. This represents 
a loss of approximately 50 million dol- 
lars in gross farm income. 

To provide more information on these 
losses, Garrigus and statistician, H. W. 
Norton, summarized the University’s 
flock records from 1921 to 1957. The 
records covered 4,231 lambs of four 
breeds. 

Norton and Garrigus found that Ram- 
bouillets showed an average death loss 
of 15 per cent, Shropshires, 17 per cent, 
Southdowns, 21 per cent, and Hamp- 
shires, 23 per cent. He aiso found that 
Hampshire lambs were the most suscep- 
tible to pneumonia. On the other hand, 
more Rambouillet lambs died from lack 
of milk. Shropshires and Southdowns 
did not show any particular trend in 
death loss. 

Losses of single lambs averaged 15 per 
cent compared with twin lamb losses of 
23 percent. Mr. Norton points out that, 
for every extra lamb, the producer 
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realizes only two-thirds of an extra 


lamb. 


The flock records at Illinois are prob- 
ably unique. During the entire 37 years 
only one shepherd, W. J. Hampton, took 
sare of the sheep. Since the flocks are 
maintained primarily for teaching and 
demonstration, they are not greatly dis- 
turbed by experimental work. 


HE development of an entirely new 

ring has been announced by Doctor 
J. F. Wilson of California for use with 
the Elastrator, for modern bloodless 
sastrating of calves, lambs and kid 
goats, for docking of lambs and for 
dehorning of cattle. 


The new Elastrator ring is made from 
a specially compounded rubber material 
and has a completely new donut-shaped 
ring design which eliminates any pos- 
sible areas of weakness or stress. 


This new ring has been in actual use 
in Australia for several years, in 80 
million actual applications and under 
all kinds of conditions. Results show 
the new Elastrator ring is easier to 
apply with a great deal more clamping 
tension, actually biting like a vise. The 
rings have a distinctive light green 
color to insure instant recognition. 

The Elastrator stretches the strong, 
specially compounded rubber ring, 
which is then placed over the purse 
(scrotum) to castrate lambs, young 
goats or calves, or around the horn base 
for dehorning cattle, or on the tail for 
docking lambs. The ring is simply put 
on and left there. 


This method is very humane. The 
circulation of blood is shut off almost 
immediately. Any feeling of discomfort 
will quickly leave the animal as parts 
become numb. The ring goes right over 
the skin, withcut cutting or undue 
skin abrasion. 


IR John Hammond, a leading author- 

ity on livestock breeding and im- 
provement, was in the United States 
recently. He is now retired from his 
position at Oxford University where he 
spent his life in research and teaching 
in the livestock field. 


While in the United States, he told 
of a very novel idea developed by his 
group of research workers. Due to dis- 
ease control regulations, sheep cannot 
be shipped from England to Australia. 
In order to get some of the English 
breeding to Australia, they have recov- 
ered fertilized ova from ewes in Eng- 
land and transplanted them into the 
uterus of female rabbits. The rabbits 


were then shipped to Australia, the ova 
recovered from the rabbits and trans- 
planted into the ewes, and normal lambs 
were born. The uterus of live rabbits 
was used as a shipping container for 
fertilized sheep ova. 





FOOT ROT SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


advan famed Burdizzo make. Now with longer 
andles for greater leverage; re blade 
aan sharper points for digging or 

of infection. Finest steel, best 

Handle and blade in one piece. At Dealers or 


$4.85 postpaid. AT DEALERS or write 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif 


Also genuine Burdizzo Emascuiacors, hoof 
knives. Write for information 








We wish everyone a Merry 
Christmas and a successful New 
Year. Start your year right with 
Columbias. 


1961 will be a more prosperous 
year if you are producing Colum- 
bias, the All-American Breed. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 

















TAGS 


KScOlG 


FOR SHEEP 
IDENTIFICATION! 


STANDARD SIZE 


1¥e" long x 5/16” wide when sealed. 
Available in new Bright Plated STEEL or Rust- 


Approx. 


Proof ALUMINUM! No extra operations for ap- 
plying, tag makes its own hole, self-piercing and 
self-locking in one operation! Use Steel Tags 
on aggressive animals as Hogs, Rams, etc. — 
Aluminum Tags on Dams, Goats, etc. Srecial 
low prices. Specify Steel or Aluminum Tags. 

100 200 500 1000 Applicator 
$3.90 $5.85 $11.25 $17.25 $2.20 ea. 
Prices include consecutive numbers, name-stamp- 
ing. Specify Style 6-18 STEEL or ALUMINUM. 


SMALL SIZE 13/64” wide and 34” long when 
sealed. BRASS TAGS for LAMBS, PIGS, AND 
GOATS at birth. Swiftly applied in one opera- 
tion. Price includes consecutive numbering and 
lettering. Specify style 6-893. 

100 1000 Applicator 
$4.25 $9.50 $12.00 $1.00 ea. 
All Prices F.O.B. Newport, Ky. 
National Band & Tag Co. 

P. O. Box 6-254 — Est. 1902 — Newport, Ky. 
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CUTTING 
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Japan names Miss Wool for 1960 


Miss Wool for 1960 was crowned Sep- 
tember 8 in Tokyo at the national beau- 
ty pageant sponsored by the Japan Wool 
Association and the Japan Wool Adver- 
tising Association. 

Lovely 19-year-old Emiko Tanifuji 
was chosen Miss Wool of Japan from 
scores of finalists from all parts of the 
country. The contest is held to help 
boost wool production in the traditional 
“land of silk.” 


Saddle & Sirloin Club honors 
Secretary Benson 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson was honored at a dinner on 
November 29 as his portrait was hung 
in the distinguished Agricultural Hall 
of Fame of the Sirloin and Saddle Club 
in Chicago. 

After the dinner officials of the ad- 
ministration, industry leaders and 
others in attendance moved to the near- 
by International Amphitheater for the 
balance of the evening at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition. 


Feed grain yield up nearly 
50 per cent 


There has been little change in the 
total acreage planted to feed grains dur- 
ing the past 20 years, but yield per acre 
in 1959-60 was up nearly 50 per cent 
over 20 years ago, resulting in a com- 
parable increase in production. 

Feed grain utilization, domestic and 
export, has trended upward sharply in 
recent years but has consistently fallen 
below production. This has given rise 
to a steady increase in carry-over stocks 
which reached 75 million tons in 1960. 

The total feed concentrate supply for 
1960-61 is estimated at 270 million tons, 
3 per cent over 1959-60 and a new record 
high for the seventh straight year. The 
big supply this year is the result of 
another generally favorable growing 
season with production close to record 
high last year and record carry-over 
stocks. 
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Range conservation stamp 
announced 

The Post Office Department will 
issue the world’s first range 
tion commemorative postage stamp on 
February 2 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

This 4-cent stamp, to be printed in 
three colors, will be released at the 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Range Management under joint spon- 
sorship with USDA’s Forest Service and 
Soil Conservation Service; the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Indian Service and the Post 
Office Department. 


conserva- 


an- 


Designer of the range stamp was 
Rudolph Wendelin, USDA artist who 
designed the forest conservation stam] 
It is the eighth in a conservation series 
which has included wildlife, forest, 
and water conservation subjects. 


soil 


The initial printing will be 120 mil- 
lion stamps. After the first day release 
observances in Salt Lake City on Feb 
ruary 2, the stamp will go on sale at all 
other post offices February 3 


Newspapers of America given 
Smokey award 


For outstanding contributions to for 
est fire prevention, the newspapers of 
America were presented with a Golden 
Smokey statuette award at the diamond 
jubilee fall meeting of the National 
Editorial Association in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, November 10. 

Paul C. Smith, president of the asso 
ciation, accepted the award which was 
presented by John Beale, state forester 
of Wisconsin, representing the execu- 
tive committee responsible for directing 
the program and made up of four state 
foresters and three members of the 
Forest Service. In making the presenta 
tion, directors of the Smokey Bear pro- 
gram are honoring the more than 5,500 
newspapers represented by NEA. 


Animal Health Institute sets 
meeting dates 


The 21st annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Health Institute will be held April 
24-26, 1961, in Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Guy A. Railsback, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Railsback said the program will 
feature discussions by animal health 
authorities in government, industry and 
education and will be highlighted by the 
Institute’s fifth distinguished service 
research award. The award is presented 
to a scientist in the field of animal 
health and nutrition who has particu- 


larly distinguished himself in this area 
of service within the current five-year 
period. ; 
The Mayflower Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the three-day meeting, 
which also will include a number of 
entertaining social events. 


Marvin McLain joins Farm 


Bureau 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Marvin L. McLain joined the American 
Farm Bureau Federation staff effective 
December 1. He will serve as assistant 
director for the AFBF. 

Mr. McLain was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture by President 
Eisenhower in January, 1956. He has 
been supervisor of USDA’s agricultural 
stabilization and crop insurance activ- 
ities. He joined the USDA in 1953 
as director of the grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. 


California angora goat raisers 


association formed 


The California Angora Goat Raisers 
Association was formed on October 13. 
Norman DalPorto of Jackson was elected 
temporary chairman. 

Twenty-three angora goat raisers from 
five counties participated in the meeting. 
The association will maintain a list of all 
angora goat raisers in California and 
will promote that breed. The associa- 
tion will also obtain and distribute re- 
search information, seek help from the 
University of California and other agen- 
cies, promote the inclusion of angora 
classes in fairs, sponsor annual field 
meetings, collect and distribute market 
information on mohair and chevon and 
publish a trade journal. 


Orders arrive for Meat Board’s 
recipe books 


A landslide of orders has begun for the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
bright new annual recipe book on modern 
meat cookery, “Year ’Round Meat Re- 
cipes.” Within two days of the first 
order’s arrival, 68 orders were filled for 
14,500 recipe books. 

Meat retailers and processors are find- 
ing this merchandising aid to be a means 
of building meat sales and consumer 
good will. Many are purchasing ‘Year 
"Round Meat Recipes” to give as a 
thank-you gift to customers during the 
coming Christmas season. The book is an 
excellent tie-in with the livestock and 
meat industry’s annual “Give Meat For 
Christmas Campaign.” 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ones of “intensive and fruitful activ- 
J ity” which has made the trade and 
public “much more aware of the quality 
and value of this country’s woolen and 
worsted products” was reported at the 
second annual meeting of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, Inc., by G. Nor- 
man Winder, president of the organiza- 
tion. 

In his report to the members, Mr. 
Winder declared: “The year 1960 has 
been an important one for the American 
wool industry. Woolens and Worsteds 
of America initiated and successfully 
executed the Bicentennial celebration of 
the American wool textile industry. The 
program included many events of na- 
tional significance, as well as _ local 
activities in numerous areas. It can be 
stated definitely that our bicentennial 
year has made the trade and public 
much more aware of the quality and 
value of this country’s woolen and 
worsted products. 

“The annual American Wool Month 
in September successfully promoted 
through department and _— specialty 
stores, special events and wide publicity 
coverage was a highlight of our pro- 
gram—one which will produce increas- 
ingly impressive results in 1961, and we 
hope, for many years to come. 

“Our ‘self-help’ program to boost 
products made in this country with 
American ingenuity, American capital 
and American workers has won the ad- 
miration of many leaders both in gov- 
ernment and other industries.” 

Other speakers at the luncheon meet- 
ing November 16, which marked the 
bicentennial of the American wool tex- 
tile industry, were O. V. Wells, admin- 
istrator of the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service; Walter Pfluger, 
chairman of the American Wool Coun- 
cil and Stanley C. Hope, chairman of the 
board of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Wells declared that he was “hap- 
py that wool producers and woolen 
manufacturers found a way to work 
together.” He also pointed out that the 
deductions of one cent a pound from 
grower payments under the Wool Act 
represent a very substantial contribu- 
tion on the part of sheep producers in 
the effort to help improve the market 
for wool. 

The Marketing Service, added Mr. 
Wells, has made several studies during 
the last few years which indicate that 
wool is the preferred fiber for many 
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clothing uses, not only for cold weather, 
but also for men’s summer suits and 
slacks and women’s between-season 
dresses. He reported that two separate 
research studies by the Western Region- 
al Laboratory of the Agricultural 
Research Service indicate great promise 
for successful chemical treatments to 
preserve the shape and texture of wool 
fabrics. 

Mr. Pfluger reported that 46 per cent, 
or $1,467,302 of the American Wool 
Council’s annual budget of $3,200,000 
was “allocated to administering and 
conducting a program of promotion 
and advertising of ‘National Wool 
Loomed or Knitted in America’.” As 
part of this program, which is in its 
first year of operation, the Council has 
33 wool fashion specialists in 33 of the 
most important metropolitan markets in 
the United States where they work with 
retail stores in merchandising and sales 
training, and conduct educational pro- 
grams in schools and women’s clubs, Mr. 
Pfluger added. 

Mr. Hope praised the “wisdom of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America in 
banding together to seek solutions” to 
the problems of the industry. “Whatever 
measures individual industries are able 
to take,” he added, “certain nationwide 
measures also must be taken if we are 


Outgoing and incoming presidents of Wool- 
ens and Worsteds of America, Inc.—G. N. 
Winder (left) and George A. Ott (right)— 
pictured with Miss Wool of Ameriea, Patti 
Jo Shaw, at the organization’s annual 
meeting in New York. 


to preserve desirable trade with the 
free world and stil! maintain our own 
economic strength and high employ- 
ment.” 

Among these measures, Mr. 
listed income tax rate reform, 
ance to “inflationary wage agreements 
and settlements which prohibit manage- 
ment from taking steps to more efficient 
production,” pressure on government to 
negotiate for relaxation of trade bar- 
riers of other nations, efforts to improve 
“local business climate in the commu- 
nities of America,” and a raise in the 
“general level of economic literacy of 
American 

The meeting was attended by more 
than 250 leaders from the wool industry 
and related fields, as well as members 
of the consumer and trade press. The 
turnout exceeded expectations, ana 
officers of Woolens and Worsteds of 
America this as an auspicious 
augury of a successful year ahead. 


Hope 


resist- 


workers.” 


cited 


Olin Timm represents sheep 
industry at meeting 


Olin Henry Timm, Dixon, California, 
represented the National Wool Growers 
Association and the U 
at the annual convention of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association in 
Charleston, West Virginia, October 17- 
19. Mr. Timm is a member of the sani- 
tary association’s executive committee. 

The organization largely composed of 
state and national animal health regula- 
tory veterinarians has been highly effec- 
tive in assisting in the control and eradi- 
cation of animal diseases. 


Date change for ““Animal Health 
Month” 


Animal Health Month, which has 
been observed in April of each year, will 
be changed to October beginning in 
1961. The observance is designed to 
focus the public’s attention on the mag- 
nificent job the nation’s livestock and 
poultry producers are doing to provide 
consumers with an abundant supply of 
the finest quality meat, milk, eggs, poul- 
try and other livestock products. 


More U. S. sheep go to Colombia 


The Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports that two Colombian sheep buyers 
have recently bought another 240 head 
of registered breeding sheep in the 
United States. The current purchase con- 
sisted of 50 ewe lambs and 10 rams in 
each of these four breeds: Corriedale, 
Hampshire, Rambouillet and Romney. 
Earlier this year a total of 746 sheep 
were shipped to Colombia. 
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ISTED below are some of the accom- 
plishments of the ASPC for the fis- 
cal year July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. 
The council began active promotion of 
wool as of July 1, this year. Therefore, 
this report covers only lamb activities 
and distribution of lamb materials. It 
represents the tremendous impact for 
lamb throughout the country by the 
council’s promotion force. 


Advertising 


American Lamb Council ads ran in 
52 metropolitan newspapers during 
1959-60 fiscal year . reaching more 
than 250,000,000 persons. Each ad con- 
tained on the average four recipes or 
about ONE BILLION exposures to lamb 
recipes. 

Radio and television had an audience 
estimated at 525 million persons. 


Material Distributed 
1,163,344 


17,352,500 


In-store Posters 

Recipe Folders 

Lamb Cutting and Mer- 
chandising Manuals 


ASPC Lamb Films Audience 


General Audience and 


Television Viewers 20,106,738 


Consumer Sales Contacts 


The following summary is for the past 
fiscal year when the council had 21 
home economists working solely on lamb 
on a part-time basis, generally only 20 
hours a week. The home economists 
work directly with the homemakers, 
giving lectures, lamb cooking schools, 
taste sampling demonstrations and mak- 
ing radio and television appearances. 
Their radio and television appearances 
reached a total audience of more than 
six million homemakers. 


Demonstrations, Lectures, Talks....1,369 
Contacts—Key People 2,606 
Radio Appearances 49 
Television Appearances 66 


Lamb Merchandising Contacts 


The 13 lamb merchandising men have 
the responsibility to contact packers, 
retailers and hotels, restaurants and 
institutions to generate interest in lamb 
and encourage cooperation with the 
American Lamb Council’s’ program. 
Included among the merchandising men 


are two who are lamb cutting special- 
ists. They conduct lamb cutting demon- 
strations before retail groups, large and 
small, showing them how to cut and 
display lamb cuts from the whole car- 


Cass. 


Headquarters of chains, volun- 
tary groups and individuals 15,126 
Food industry conventions and 
meetings, including major food 
and meat retail associations 
Total Contacts 1959-60 
Number of Lamb Cutting 
onstrations ... 
Total Audience 


1,000 
19,126 
Dem- 

163 
1,942 


Product Publicity 


Product Publicity is the editorial 
stories prepared about lamb, and rec- 
ipes and photographs that are used by 
food editors in newspapers, magazines 
and food trade journals. The fact that 
the council advertises in many newspa- 
pers is a strong inducement to the food 
editors to use lamb materials. Radio and 
television stations who have used lamb 
product publicity are not included. 


Releases Prepared 285 
Photos Taken 65 
Recipes Developed 368 
Circulation of Newspapers 


using material on lamb......940,598,120 


66 AINE 

fashion,” were offered for the use 
of home economics students and teach- 
ers in the pull-out ad which appeared 
in the September issue of ““What’s New 
in Home Economics.” 

The attractive four-color ad lists the 
virtues of wool and offers nine sewing 
lessons at three levels—beginning, ad- 
vanced and tailoring, which may be 
obtained from the American Wool Coun- 
cil. 

The ad is so constructed that part of 
it can be cut out and used for a wall 
chart. Important points covered in the 
lessons are summarized and illustrated 
on the wall chart section of the ad. 

Other aids offered to encourage home 
sewers to use American-made wool are 
two booklets which may be obtained 
from the AWC, titled, “The Pressing 
and Care of Your Wool Wardrobe,” and 
“Let’s Sew with Wool.” 

The ad also includes information for 


lessons in wool for A+ in 


teachers who wish to help interested 
students enter the Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest. 


AWRENCE Maloney, Jr., heads the 

New York office of the American 
Wool Council to coordinate activities 
between the AWC and various segments 
of the wool trade in the East. 

The ASPC board of directors at its 
annual meeting in March authorized the 
establishment of a small New York City 
office to maintain constant contact with 
the wool trade in an effort to alert the 
Wool Council on trends in the wool 
trade, fashion forecasts, and to work 
with cutters, mills and manufacturers to 
inform them of the council’s programs 
and encourage participation. 


New Administrative 


Plan Set for Wool 


Secretariat 


OOL growers from Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa reached 
full agreement on a new administrative 
plan for the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. The plan includes fundamental 
changes in the constitution of the secre- 
tariat, designed to make it more flexible 
and efficient. 

Dr. J. G. van der Wath, chairman of 
the South African Wool Board, said that 
the plan agreed upon would now be 
taken back to the Australian Wool Bu- 
reau and the New Zealand and South 
African Wool Boards for ratification. 
Dr. van der Wath said that the consti- 
tutional changes provided for a sub- 
stantial expansion of the secretariat’s 
activities. 

“It will enable the secretariat to meet 
more vigorously the challenge of rival 
fibers,” he said. “There is to be a big 
increase in the budget for 1961-62 in all 
fields of wool promotion, research and 
product development.” All three part- 
ners expressed complete confidence in 
the future of the wool industry provided 
it was supported by powerful promo- 
tional and research programs designed 
to maintain wool in its position as the 
most versatile of all textile fibers. 

Delegates at the meeting were Mr. W. 
A. Gunn (chairman) and Mr. E. M. 
Waterman of the Australian Wool Bu- 
reau, Dr. van der Wath and Mr. P. J. A. 
van Heerden of the South African Wool 
Board, Mr. J. Acland (chairman) and 
Mr. B. S. Trolove of the New Zealand 
Wool Board. 
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FREE SAMPLE 


SHOWS YOU WHAT 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES CAN DO 


Special FREE TRIAL demonstration offer now in effect 
for dairymen, cattlemen, sheepmen and hog raisers 


AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles are used 
regularly by thousands of men 
who operate dairy farms, raise 
or feed out cattle, raise or fatten 
lambs or raise hogs. 

’ Why has this product come 
so quickly into such heavy, wide- 
spread use? 

Simply because AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles prevent and treat many 
animal diseases, promote faster, 
more economical growth and 
weight gains, help dairy cows to 
reach their full milk-producing 
capacity by keeping them at peak 
health, and produce finer carcass 
quality in meat animals. 


Try —at no cost! 
Starting October lst you can 
check out the benefits of 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles on your 
own farm. Your regular supplier 
is prepared to give youa free 1-lb. 
bag of AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
This is sufficient for the follow- 
ing treatment: 

1000 Ib, dairy cow.......20 days 
200 lb. dairy calf 25 days 
og eer rr ere 25 days 
90 lb. hog 
Your supplier will also give you 
a free booklet describing, in de- 
tail, the diseases for which 
AUREOMYCIN is effective in each 
kind of animal, how it protects 
health and promotes faster, 
cheaper weight gains—and how 
to use AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
Use your free sample with- 
out obligation—see the actual re- 
sults—make up your mind. Then 


> days 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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you'll know why AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles have so many thou- 
sands of regular users. 
Demonstration proves 

our confidence 
Sometimes it is difficult to con- 
vince a livestock man, even 
through well-established product 
claims. Because we know so well 
what AUREOMYCIN Crumbles can 
really do, we show our complete 
confidence by letting you use the 
product, without cost, and con- 


Look for this AUREOMYCIN Crumbles 
Silo Server FREE sample display 
now at your regular suppliers. Help 
yourself to a 1-lb. sample free—and 
see how much AUREOMYCIN can do 
for your livestock. 


vince yourself by its actual 
performance! Don’t pass up this 
opportunity—get your free sam- 
ple in the next day or so. 

The 1-lb. free sample offer 
is limited — so get yours now. 
Available from your regular sup- 
plier of animal health products, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 





The Basque Sheepherder and the 23rd Psalm 


By: JAMES K. WALLACE 


UT on the Nevada desert Fernando D’Alfonso, the 
Basque, roams with his sheep. He is a herder employed 
by one of the big sheep outfits of the West, which has over 
thirty bands of one thousand ewes on the open range in 
charge of competent shepherds. D’Alfonso, now over 
sixty years of age, withered by years of exposure to the 

sun and wind, came 
to this country from 
the mountains of 
northern Spain over 
thirty years ago and 
is rated as one of 
the best sheep rang- 
ers in the state, and 
he should be, for 
back of him is the 
definite history of 
twenty generations 
of Iberian shep- 
herds, while there 
are legendary tales 
of direct ancestors 
who herded sheep in 
the Pyrenees sheep- 
walks before’ the 
time of Christ. 
D’Alfonso is more 
than a sheepherder, 
however, for he is a 
patriarch of his 
guild, traditions and 
secrets of which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation just as were those of the gold beaters, 
the copper workers, the Damascus steel temperers and 
other trade guilds of the premedieval ages. Despite his 
long absence from the home land, spending most of his 
time far from human habitation and from usual means of 
modern communications, he is still full of legends, the 
mysteries, the religious fervor and the belief in symbolism 
of his native hills. 

As I sat with him one night under the clear, starry 
skies, his sheep bedded down beside a pool of sparkling 
water and we preparing to curl up in our blankets and go 
to sleep, he suddenly began a dissertation in a jargon of 
Greek and Basque. When he had finished I asked him 
what it was he had just repeated. After much dreamy 
meditation he began to quote in English the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 

No biblical writing, other than the Lord’s Prayer, has 
been so widely memorized as has this beautiful poem, and 
out on the Nevada desert I received the sheepherder’s li- 
teral understanding of the inspirational word picture. 

“David and his ancestors,” said D’Alfonso, “knew 
sheep and their ways, and he has translated a sheep’s mus- 
ing into simple words. The daily repetition of the Psalm 
fills the sheepherder with reverence for his calling. He 


EDITORS NOTE 

This beautiful and inspiring interpretation of the 23rd Psalm 
has been read by millions since it was first printed in the National 
Wool Grower in December, 1930. It was subsequently reprinted 
in the National Wool Grower in December, 1949, and in the 
Reader’s Digest in June, 1950, and July, 1960. We take great 
pleasure in printing it again for your Christmas reading pleasure. 


can look into the eyes of his charges and see the love and 
affection which David saw. Our guild takes as the lode- 
stone of its calling this poem. It is ours. It is our in- 
spiration. It is our bulwark when the days are hot or 
stormy; when the nights are dark; when wild animals 
surround our bands. Many of its lines are the statement 
of the simple requirements and actual duties of a Holy 
Land shepherd in the care of his flocks, whether he lives 
at the present day or followed the same calling six thou- 
sand years ago. Phrase by phrase it has a well-under- 
stood meaning for us.” 


She Lord és my Shepherd: YJ shall not want. 


“Sheep instinctively know,” said D’Alfonso, “that ere 
they have been folded for the night the shepherd has 
planned out their grazing trip for the morrow. It may be 
he will take them back over the same range; it may be he 
will go to a new grazing ground. They do not worry, as 
his guidance has been good in the past and they have 
faith in the future, knowing he has their well-being in 
view.” 


He mda hoth me to lie down in green pastures. 


“Sheep graze from around three-thirty o’clock in the 
morning until about ten o’clock. Then they want to lie 
down for three or four hours and rest,” said D’Alfonso. 
“When they are contentedly chewing their cuds the shep- 
herd knows they are putting on fat. Consequently the 
good shepherd starts his flock out in the early hours on 
the rougher herbage, moving through the morning onto 
the richer, sweeter grasses, and finally coming with the 
band to a shady place for its forenoon rest into the best 
grazing of the day. Sheep, while resting in such happy 
surroundings, not only have had the benefit of the good 
late eating but have the atmosphere on the fine green pas- 
tures around them, giving the natural incentive towards 
contentment and growth.” 


He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


“Every sheepman knows,” said the Basque, “that sheep 
will not drink gurgling water. There are many small 
springs high in the hills of the Holy Land whose waters 
run down to the valleys only to evaporate in the desert 
sun. Although the sheep greatly reed the water, they will 
not drink from the tiny fast-flowing streams until the 
shepherd has found a place where rocks or erosion has 
made a little pool, or else has fashioned out with his own 
hands a pocket sufficient to hold at least a bucketful.” 


He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the 


paths of righteousness for His name's sake. 


“Holy Land sheep are led rather than driven in their 
wanderings in search of browse. They exceed in herding 
instinct the Spanish Merino or the French Rambouillet,” 
according to D’Alfonso. “Each one takes its place in the 
grazing line in the morning and keeps the same position 
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throughout the day. Once, however, during the day, each 
sheep leaves its place and goes to the shepherd. The sheep 
approaches with expectant eye and mild little ‘Baa,’ where- 
upon the shepherd stretches out his hand and the sheep 
runs to him. He rubs its nose and ears, scratches its 
chin, whispers love words into its ears and fondles it af- 
fectionately. The sheep, in the meantime, rubs against his 
leg, or, if he is sitting down, nibbles at the shepherd’s ear 
and rubs its cheek against his face. After a few minutes 
of this communion with the master, the sheep returns to 
its place in the feeding line refreshed and made content 
by his personal contact.” 


Yea, though J walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, ff will fear no evel: 
for Shou art with me. 


“There is an actual Valley of the Shadow of Death 
in Palestine and every sheepherder from Spain to Dal- 
matia knows of it. It is south of the Jericho road leading 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea and is a very narrow defile 
through a mountain range. It is necessary to go through 
this valley to get from the old-time feeding grounds of 
David and his tribesmen to those of Abraham and his 
descendants. Its side walls are over fifteen hundred feet 
high in places and it is about four and one-half miles long 
yet is only ten to twelve feet wide at the bottom. The 
grade of the valley slopes from about twenty-seven hun- 
dred feet above sea level at one end down to nearly four 
hundred feet below sea level at the other. The valley is 
made dangerous due to its floor being badly eroded by 
waters from cloudbursts, so that actual footing on solid 
rock is so narrow that in many places a sheep cannot turn 
around. Mules have not been able to make the trip for 
centuries, but sheep and goat herders from earliest Old 
Testament days have maintained a passage for their stock. 
Gullies, often seven and eight feet deep, have been washed 
in many places. It is an unwritten law of the shepherds 
that flocks must go up the valley in the morning hours and 
down towards the eventide, else there would be endless 
confusion, should flocks meet in the defile.”’ 


Shy rod and Shy staff they comfort me. 


“About halfway through the valley the walk crosses 
from one side to the other at a place where the two and 
one-half foot wide path is cut in two by an eight-foot deep 
gully. One section of the walk is about eighteen inches 
higher than the other, so in their journeying down the 
valley, the sheep have to jump upwards and across, while 
on the opposite trip they jump downwards. The shepherd 
stands at this break and urges, coaxes, pets, encourages 
and sometimes forces the sheep to make the leap. As a 
result of slippery walkways, poor footing or tiredness, 
sheep occasionally miss the jump and land in the gully. 
The shepherd’s rod is immediately brought into play. The 
old-style crook is encircled around a large sheep’s neck 
or a small sheep’s chest and it is lifted to safety. If the 
more modern narrow crook is used, the sheep is caught 
just above the hoofs and lifted up to the walk. Many wild 
dogs lurk in the shadows of the valley looking for prey, 
and when they are encountered the shepherd’s staff comes 
into active use. After a band has entered the defile, the 
lead sheep may come onto a dog. Unable to retreat the 
leaders baa a warning and upon hearing this, the shep- 
herd, skilled in throwing the staff, hurls it at the dog, 
often one hundred fifty feet away. In all but rare in- 
stances he succeeds in knocking the dog down into the 
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washed-out gully where it is easily killed. Climatic and 
grazing conditions make it necessary for the sheep to be 
moved through the Valley of the Shadow of Death for sea- 
sonal feeding each year, so they have learned to fear no 
evil, for their master is there to aid and protect them.” 


Shou preparest a table for me in the 


presence of mine enemtes. 


“This statement seems to convey a boastful, rather 
pagan thought of gloating over the hunger of others while 
those in the favor of Jehovah feasted. However, David’s 
meaning is a simple one,” said D’Alfonso, “when condi- 
tions on the Holy Land sheep ranges are known. Poisonous 
plants abound which are fatal to grazing animals. The 
most noxious is a species of whorled milk-weed. It sinks 
its roots deep down in the rocky soils and its eradication 
during the centuries has been impossible. Each spring 
the shepherd must be constantly on guard as the plant is 
on some of the best feeding ground. When found the 
shepherd takes his awkward old mattock and goes on ahead 
of the flock, grubbing out every stock and root he can see. 
As he digs out the stocks he lays them on little stone pyres, 
some of which were built by shepherds in Old Testament 
days, and by morrow they are dry enough to burn. In the 
meantime, the field being free from the poisonous plants, 
the sheep are led into the newly prepared pastures and in 
the presence of their deadly plant enemies, they eat in 
peace.” 


Shou anointest my head with oul: 


my cup runneth over. 


“This phrase has been interpreted many times as sym- 
bolic of fullness of reward for well-doing. Literally, how- 
ever, it is the statement of a daily task of a professional 
shepherd in the most time-honored calling. At every 
sheepfold there is found a big earthen bow] of olive oil and 
a large stone jar of water. As the sheep come in for the 
night, they are led along the side of the wall to the gate 
in one end. The shepherd lays aside his woolen robe and 
his staff, but rests his rod across the top of the gateway 
just higher than the backs of the sheep. As each passes 
him in single file he quickly examines it for briavs in the 
ears, snags in the cheek or weeping of the eyes from dust 
or scratches. When such conditions are found, he drops 
the rod across the sheep’s back, and it steps out of line 
and waits until all the sheep have been examined. Out 
of his flock of two hundred fifty ewes, the shepherd may 
find one or a dozen needing attention,” said D’Alfonso. 
“Each sheep’s laceration is carefully cleaned. Then the 
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HE National Wool Grower has printed the Basque 
Sheepherder and the Shepherd’s Psalm in booklet form. 
They are appropriate for use as Christmas cards and have 
their own envelopes. The single copy price is 25 cents. 
Quantity prices are: one dozen, $2.50; two dozen, $4.75; 
three dozen, $6.75; four dozen, $8.50; five dozen, $10.00 
All orders should be sent to the National Wool Grower, 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Remittance 
should accompany order. 




















shepherd dips his hand into the bowl of olive oil and 
anoints the injury gently but thoroughly and is never 
Along with the treatment, the shep- 
herd’s love words are poured into the sheep’s ears in sym- 
Then the cup is dipped into the large jar of wa- 
ter, kept cool by evaporation in the unglazed pottery, and 
never half full but always overflowing. 
The sheep will sink its nose down into the water clear to 
the eyes if fevered, and drink until fully refreshed. 
it is allowed to enter the sheepfold and the next injured 


sparing of the oil. 
pathy. 


is brought out 


sheep is treated. 


night’s repose. 


light 


Then 


“When all of the sheep are at rest, the shepherd places 


his rod in the corner, lays his staff on the ground within 
reach, in case it is needed for protection of the flock dur- 


ing the night, wraps himself in his heavy woolen robe and 
lies down across the gateway facing the sheep, for his 


“So,” said D’Alfonso, “after all this care and protec- 
tion can a sheep be blamed for soliloquizing in the twi- 
as translated into words by David?” 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and & will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever. 





Expanded Research 
Program Advocated by 
Advisory Group 


ESEARCH in sheep breeding on an 

expanded scale, to speed develop- 
ment of animals and improved ability 
to produce wool and meat that will 
satisfy consumer needs, was advocated 
by members of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Sheep and Wool Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee at 
their annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., November 2-4. 

Breeds and strains of sheep are 
needed with resistance to hot, humid 
weather, parasitism and special diseases 
to enable the sheep industry to expand 
into areas of abundant and year-round 
pastures, the committee noted. 

In the area of marketing research, 
the most important need is for studies 
to determine consumer preferences for 
lamb quality, especially as they apply to 
such factors as maturity, degree and 
kind of finish and meat color, the com- 
mittee said. 

Expanded research allowing a wide 
survey of all chemical agents potentially 
useful for giving wool such desirable 
minimum-care characteristics as shrink 
resistance, ease of cleaning, color fast- 
ness, quick drying, durable creasing and 
wrinkle recovery is the most important 
need in the field of utilization research, 
iccording to the committee. 

The committee also urged publication 
f complete annual statistics on wool 
stocks in the United States, pointing out 
the need for augmenting figures on deal- 
er and mill stocks with information on 
grower and warehoused wool. 

Other important research needs cited 
by the committee include: 

Farm Research: (1) Basic research to 
improve mohair production; and (2) a 
wide program of studies of parasites 
that attack sheep and goats. 

Marketing Research: (1) Analysis of 
the economic effects of the federal grad- 
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ing of lamb; and (2) economic studies 
of price, supply and consumption. 

Utilization Research: (1) Studies to 
increase the use of wool in blended fab- 
rics; and (2) basic research on the 
chemical and physical and 
structure of wool and mohair. 

The committee’s detailed 
mendations for sheep and wool research 
to be undertaken by USDA will be sub 
mitted formally to the Department 
within the next few weeks. Copies of 
this report will be available from the 
committee’s executive secretary, Max 
Hinds, Office of the Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Carl J. Nadasdy, committee chairman 
and general manager of the Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers Association, Minnea- 


properties 


recom- 


USDA Names Spec 


polis, Minnesota, presided. NWGA 
President Harold Josendal is vice-chair- 
man. 

Other members are: 

Otis Budlong, lamb producer, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; Arthur R. Jewell, owner of 
Idle-Ease Farms, Centerburg, Ohio; 
George W. Litton, head of the animal 
husbandry department at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; Jackson 
3auer, director of research in the auto- 
motive division of Collins and Aikman 
Corporation, Albemarle, North Caro- 
lina; T. A. Kincaid, Jr., mohair produc- 
er, Ozona, Texas; Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, 
research pathologist at the veterinary 
research laboratory, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman; Lloyd Sorenson, sheep 
producer, Elko, Nevada, and S. Willard 
Bridges, vice-president of The Top Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ial Task Force 


to Study Animal Disease 


been named 


\ special task force has 
L by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to study the spread of Salmonella 
and other disease—causing organisms 
among poultry and livestock by the in- 
terstate movement of animal byproducts. 
Following the investigation, which 
will also study resultant economic 
losses, the group will recommend any 
additional safeguards needed to prevent 
spread of poultry and livestock diseases 
across state and territorial lines. 
Notice of the proposed study appears 
in the November 1 issue of the Federal 
Register. The study will be under the 
direction of Dr. Francis J. Mulhern, as- 
sociate director of the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division in the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Research Service. 
Dr. Mulhern will lead the task force 
in a review of all information available 
within USDA and other government 
agencies on the spread of animal disease 
by means of animal byproducts such as 


meat scraps, tankage, hides, bones, dried 
blood and other materials used in feeds 
and fertilizers. 


The task force will control groups and 
individuals within the livestock and 
poultry industries, veterinarians, state 
animal disease control agencies, and col- 
leges and universities. Others having 
information pertinent to this study are 
invited to present it. 


The public is asked to submit any per- 
tinent information and views, in writ- 
ing, within 60 days after November 1, to 
the Director, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

This study is in accordance with fed- 
eral law, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take measures he 
finds necessary to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases of animals from one 
state or territory to another. 
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Dual Grading of Beet 
Discussed at Industry 


Conference 


O formal action on the “dual grad- 
ing” proposal for beef resulted from 
the industry-wide conference in Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14 and 15. The 
meeting was sponsored by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, but 
due to the wide divergence of views of 
the representatives in attendance, no 
definite course of action was agreed 
upon. 

The group did decide to set up a com- 
mittee representing all segments of beef 
production, processing, distribution and 
consumption, to study and make recom- 
mendations on modification and reform 
of beef grading to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The committee will be composed 
of representatives of groups participat- 
ing in the conference as well as the 
three major farm organizations and sev- 
eral members-at-large, and will be set 
up by the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

The industry conference was attended 
by 250 cattle producers and feeders, 
packers, government officials, retailers, 
educators and representatives of con- 
sumers, restaurants and meat purvey- 
ors. Conference chairman was cattle 
feeder Dean Brown, Santa Maria, Cal- 
ifornia, chairman of the American 
National Beef Grading Study Commit- 
tee. 

In explaining the USDA’s dual grad- 
ing proposal, David M. Pettis, AMS 
director said, “The department is not 
proposing a change in grade standards 
for beef.” Indicating that “cutability” 
can be accurately estimated, Mr. Pettis 
stated: “With respect to ‘cutability,’ 
under the ‘dual’ grading system each 
carcass would be given a separate iden- 
tification for this factor and this would 
enable the trade to make whatever dif- 
ferences in price that may be appropri- 
ate for variations in this factor. Under 
the present system, variation in ‘cut- 
ability’ is masked because of the neces- 
sity of combining it with quality into 
a single grade designation.” 

Speaking in favor of the dual grading 
system were W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colo- 
rado cattle feeder; J. W. Putsch, 
director, National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Kansas; and Tobin 
Armstrong, Armstrong, Texas, Santa 
Gertrudis breeder representing south- 
east and southwest producers. 

Speaking against the proposed change 
were Herb Albers, National Livestock 
Breeders Association, Wisner, Nebras- 
ka; Lester B. Bookey, National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa; George M. Lewis, Amer- 
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ican Meat Institute, Chicago; E. Floyd 
Forbes, Western States Meat Packers, 
San Francisco; Dr. Gladys E. Vail, head 
of the School of Economics at Purdue 
University; Brunell Christiansen, pres- 
ident, California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Likely; and Earl Monhan, 
president, American Hereford Associa- 
tion, Hyannis, Nebraska. 


Expressing a neutral position was 


Seth T. Shaw, Safeway Stores, Oakland, 
who stated: “I think the livestock indus- 
try should be looking for those things 
you can do to meet the demand as it 
expresses itself in the market place 
rather than how to revise grades and 
market practices to accommodate the 
things going on in your own segment of 
the industry which you should have 
reason to know are wrong.” 


New Wool Fabric Duty ... 


O* November 9 the State Department 
announced a new wool tariff of 38 
per cent ad valorem, effective January 1. 

The duty on hand woven fabrics with 
a loom width of less than 30 inches and 
on religious fabrics will be 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The new tariff also has a 
minimum duty of 76 cents a pound for 
fabrics having a foreign value of $2 per 
pound or less. 


This is practically the same tariff 
schedule that has been rumored for sev- 
eral months; however, this November 
9 announcement was the first official 
mention by the United States. 


Due to strong protests from Italy, the 
United States did make one slight 
change in the schedule which limits the 
duty to not more than 60 per cent ad 
valorem. In effect, this means that 
fabrics valued between $2 and $1.27 per 
pound will be assessed at 76 cents, but 
fabrics with a valuation below that fig- 
ure will be assessed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The new tariff changes apply only to 
the ad valorem part of the duty and the 
specific rate remains at 371% cents per 
pound (30 cents pe: pound for fabrics 
with a warp of cotton or other vegetable 
fibers). 


Tax Savings Reminder ... 


TTENTION was drawn recently to a 
[X little known law which offers farm- 
ers and ranchers a clear-cut opportunity 
for deducting the cost of fertilizers in 
income tax figuring. 

Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, Den- 
ver, said that the legislation was almost 
obscured among final bills passed dur- 
ing the abbreviated session this summer. 


The new amendment to the Interna- 
tional Revenue Code provides that a 
farmer or rancher may elect to treat as 
ordinary business expenses those’ sums 
which are paid for or incurred in the 
purchase of fertilizer, lime, ground 


limestone, marl or other materials to 
enrich, neutralize or condition land. 
The measure also includes the costs of 
application of such material. 

Mr. Hart said that the legislation re- 
sulted because some revenue agents 
were attempting to require farmers and 
ranchers to capitalize the cost of fer- 
tilizers and other land conditioning 
material. This new law, according to 
Mr. Hart, precludes revenue agents 
from taking such a position in future 
interpretations of the complicated code. 

Sheepmen are advised to check with 
their local attorneys or tax experts for 
details of the new law and its applica- 
tion to individual situations. 


Sheep Scabies Report ... 


SOROPTIC scabies was reported in 
886 flocks of 85,612 sheep in 280 
counties in 25 states during fiscal 1960. 
This compares with reports for previous 
years as follows: 
Number 
of Lots 
Found at 
Public 
Stock- 
yards 
214 
209 
206 


Fiscal No No. No. 
Year States Counties Flocks 


1960 25 280 886 

1959 24 276 736 

1958 24 300 726 

1957 24 289 682 150 

1956 25 267 607 110 
219 442 72 


1955 24 
1954 21 183 39) 68 





During 1960, 10,836,576 sheep were 
inspected and 390,958 dipped, compared 
to 10,848,946 inspected and 309,609 
dipped during 1959. 


There were two outbreaks in western 


states believed to have been free of 
sheep scabies. The outbreak in Boulder 
1959, 
resulted from an illegal movement of 
The New 


in March, 


County, Colorado, in November, 


sheep from Pennsylvania. 
Mexico outbreak was found 
1960, at a slaughtering plant at Berna- 
lillo County. Prompt eradication meas- 


ures were taken in both instances. 
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The Denver Union Stock Yards as 


they appear today. 


Denver ... Livestock Marketing Hub 


By: VINCE DWYER, JR. 
Market Reporter, 
Denver Livestock Exchange 


ROM the Bull’s Head Corral on the 
one square block where the Denver 

Union Station now stands to the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yard Company, the 
present complex of yards, buildings, 
scales and barns, covering eight acres 
on 46th and Lafayette in northeast 
Denver. From the small holding area 
and butcher shop equipped to handle 
only enough volume to feed the sparse 
population of Denver in 1865 to the 
stockyards of today which handles, fat- 
tens and sells livestock to ranchers, 
feeders and 16 packing houses. From 
selling less than 100,000 head of all 
types of livestock in 1886 to selling a 
million cattle and calves, a half million 
hogs and a million and a half sheep in 
1959. From a clearing house for live- 
stock in the eastern Colorado area to 
one of the major cattle markets in the 
country and the largest sheep market 
in the country. 

Statistics and facts such as these are 
revealing and important to any history, 
but they do not tell the full story. To 
understand the history of the Denver 
U_ion Stockyards one must study the 
forces of the civilization of the western 
United States which brought both con- 
flict and help to its growth. 

The West and the Denver Union 
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Stockyards have been and are comple- 
mentary entities. The history of this 
public market is reflected by and in turn 
reflects the rise and growth of the West. 
The growth of each is measured by their 
success in meeting conflicts. Growth in 
population, the power of big business, 
depression, wars and the move to sub- 
urbia have caused problems for the 
West. These same conflicts were met by 
the Denver stockyards to one extent or 
another. Countries, businesses and indi- 
viduals grow and progress only when 
they come in contact with opposition, 
and in meeting such opposition none of 
them remain neutral. They either grow 
or die. The West and the Denver Union 
Stockyards have grown. 


Prior to 1886 when the Denver Union 
Stockyards Company was _ reincorpo- 
rated by the Kansas City Stock Yard 
Co. as the Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company it was a small clearing house 
of local livestock for local consumers. 
In 1881 it had been moved to its present 
site. This reincorporation gave hope 
that bigger and better things lay in the 
future. People moved to the West and 
alongside of them came more cattlemen 
and sheepmen to feed the growing pop- 
ulace and make use of new lush range 
land. More important to the stockyards 
was the extension of the railroad to 
Denver. Now not only could the meat 
be shipped more easily to the population 
centers of the East, but cattle and sheep 


could be shipped to Denver from more 
distant places with much less weight 
shrinkage. 

By the turn of the century rail ship- 
ments were replacing the trail as the 
means of shipping livestock to market. 
Another encouraging sign at this time 
was the growth of packing plants 
around the Denver stockyards. The 
opening of the Colorado Packing and 
Provision Company in 1892 by Henry 
Gebhard, George Benkelman and Alfred 
Butters was the first packing house of 
a good size in the Denver area. The 
same plant was purchased by Armour 
and Company in 1912. At this same time 
bigness was affecting the whole coun- 
try. Swift and Armour purchased the 
stockyards and controlled most of live- 
stock business in the Denver area. 

With the passage of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, packers agreed to an 
order of cease and desist in which they 
gave up all livestock business but the 
packing plants. 

Colorado livestock and businessmen 
purchased the stockyards company and 
have since maintained control. Up until 
1915 the Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
had been in its infancy. Its growth was 
a result of adjustment to the expanding 
population, the railroads and the advent 
and ultimate control by major packing 
companies. 

In 1916 and 1917 over one million 
dollars was spent on expanding and 
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improving the facilities. All facilities 
were enlarged and a new modern Ex- 
change Building was built. A new sheep 
barn capable of holding 70,000 sheep, 
the largest sheep barn in the world, was 
also constructed during these years. 

During the following years the com- 
pany took an active interest in the 
improvement of the whole livestock 
business. Volume continued to increase 
and has only leveled off in recent years 
notwithstanding periodic ups and 
downs. Prices had their ups and downs 
also. As with the rest of the West and 
the country depression prices were low 
and war time prices when not con- 
trolled were high. Just as the railroads 
had done away with the trail herds, 
trucking soon diminished the influence 
of the railroads. New facilities and 
methods were set up to handle the un- 
loading of livestock from trucks which 
now ship almost all of the livestock to 
the yards. 

While changes in management, ship- 
ping and volume have all been met head- 
on to the improvement of the stockyards, 
there has been no time to sit back and 
rest on laurels. Just as life is a trial for 
individuals so it seems to be for a com- 
pany. The latest challenge which still has 
to be contended with is country buying. 

Again the parallel with the West arises. 
Suburbia is threatening to diminish the 
major cities of the West to slum areas or 
at least to a sub-par metropolis. The 
move is necessary to some extent because 
of increased population, yet to bleed the 
city of its wealth and population is to kill 
the heart of the suburbs. Without a big 
wealthy central city for the suburbs to 
concentrate around they become a group 
of small communities with no central 
force to draw new business, tourists and 
other essentials to the social and financial 
welfare of a populous area. 

While this comparison may seem off the 
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DENVER 


INVITES YOU... 


HE Denver Union Stock Yards Company, joined by several stockyards firms 
to be announced later, will host a cocktail party for all delegates attending 


the 96th annual convention of the National Wool Growers 


Association in 


Denver, January 22-25, 1961. The party will be held just prior to the convention 
banquet on Tuesday evening, January 24. 


This and many other interesting and varied events await those attending 


the NWGA annual convention. 
enlightening and informative. 


The program being prepared will be both 
Don’t miss it. 


Make your reservations today. 


Fill in the blank on page one and mail to the Denver Convention and Visitors 


Bureau. 


track it is necessary to help analyze the 
difference of opinion over country buy- 
ing. It would not be too dramatic to say 
that the livestock industry is now in a 
state of civil war. Differences of opinion 
are so great that very few are now able 
to look at the two methods of selling with 
a clear head. Only by such a comparison 
can the two sides of the question be 
looked at fairly. 

To argue about individual sales and 
whether they were better in the country 
than they would be in the public market 
would be an unending and unsatisfactory 
study of the problem. However in looking 
at the overall picture one can see that the 
public market, just as the big city, is 
needed. Only through a large market 
where a big percentage of the livestock 
business is transacted can prices be con- 
trolled. This is not to say that all busi- 


itt 
pee 


ness should be contracted at the public 
markets, but that a big enough percent- 
age of the business is done there to make 
prices an accurate gauge of the market. 

From this latest challenge the Denver 
stockyards will progress as it has when 
it has faced past conflicts or it will dimin- 
ish in its size and importance. 

From a one-man business doing a few 
thousand dollars worth of business in a 
year, to a business which now supports 
packers, dealers, order buyers, commis- 
sion firms and the Stock Yard Company 
which all took part in selling 262 million 
dollars worth of livestock in 1959—This 
is a story of growth. But the true prog- 
ress can only be seen in the way the Den- 
ver Stock Yards have met the conflicts 
which it faced. Likewise its future de- 
pends on how successfully it meets the 
problems now facing it. 


‘ 


The sheep barn at the Denver Union Stock Yards soon after its construction in 1917. At that time it was the largest sheep barn in the 


world, capable of holding 70,000 sheep. 
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The Future of the Sheep Industry Under 


Federal Land Administration 


An Address By FREDERICK P. CHAMP, Logan, Utah, 
Before The Colorado Wool Growers Association 


aac sheep industry in your state ap- 

parently ranks fourth in importance 
among your agricultural industries, pro- 
viding a livelihood for more than 4,000 
farmers, ranchers and feeders, and gen- 
erating a payroll for labor, services and 
supplies which characteristically mul- 
tiplies the effectiveness of this segment 
of the income of your economy, while at 
the same time converting to human use, 
in food and fiber, the crop of grass and 
forage which is produced each year on 
your lands—both public and private—a 
crop which can only be converted through 
livestock. 

I, therefore, salute you in your great 
task of harvesting this important crop, 
and I hope that some day, as livestock 
men and women, you will be accorded the 
respect which is owed you by all Amer- 
icans East and West, including the so- 
called conservationists, who have malign- 
ed you and the cattlemen as “‘the deluded 
despoilers of a plundered province.” 

Before I get through today, I shall have 
more to say concerning these week-end 
conservationists and the widespread, well 
organized groups which they have set up 
to influence the electorate and make po- 
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litical capital out of the question of the 
productive use by you and other livestock 
people of the renewable resources of the 
public, and particularly the federal lands 

I regret that I should be addressing 
you in the face of an alarming sag in the 
price of lambs which has jolted the in- 
dustry throughout the country, with the 
prevailing prices 4 cents below a veal 
ago and in some cases clearly below the 
cost of production. Overall meat pro 
duction and the lamb supply down from 
the same period a year ago would seem to 
dictate firmness in the market, but there 
may be too few buyers in the lamb mar- 
ket. If so, the answer to your price 
troubles dictates the need for a broader 
market and restrictions on demoralizing 
imports. Others who have or will address 
you are far better qualified to discuss 
this phase of your economic problem than 
Iam. Suffice it to say that I wish you 
well in achieving a constructive objective. 

This is a time when all citizens who 
respect property rights, as well as human 
rights, and are interested in continuing 
their activities in a free-enterprise econ- 
omy, should organize to assert and defend 


themselves in the maze of conflicting 


pressure groups which are operating both 
within and without government to accom 
plish their selfish purposes at the expense 
of other groups and of the public at 
large. 

I believe it was Owen D. Young who 
remarked that facts are the most poorly 
developed of our natural resources. Your 
problem and my problem is to develop the 
facts as they relate to your industry, and 
particularly to the use of the range, and 
dispel the fog of misinformation and mis- 
understanding which has been deliber- 
ately created by propagandists in and out 
of government. 

It has been said that an expert is an 
ordinary man a long way from home. 
Since I am neither a livestock man nor 
an owner of ranch or range property, and 
my sole claim to knowledge of, or interest 
in, your problems and those relating to 
the public lands stems from experience in 
the making of many million dollars of 
long-term and production loans through 
my banking and mortgage banking con- 
nections on farms and ranches in the in- 
termountain states, plus a broad study of 
these problems on behalf of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and other 
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organizations, I will perhaps qualify 
under the foregoing definition. With 
such an understanding, I will proceed to 
fill my assignment for a discussion of 
the subject, “The Future of the Sheep 
Industry under Federal Land Adminis- 
tration.” 


It was in the last century that the 
banker came into the picture as an indis- 
pensable factor in the financing of the 
livestock business. In the cattle business, 
he provided the means of escaping the 
hazard which cattlemen on their long 
drives encountered in carrying their 
money with them. In the sheep business, 
to a lesser extent, this was true, but in 
a broad way the needs were the same, 
and the banker has become important in 
financing the seasonal operations which 
are based on the use of the open range as 
well as in the operation of the feedlot. 
Bankers, therefore, have been interested 
observers and participants in the drama 
of the range and parties to the operations 
which have produced much of the food 
and fiber for our people, as well as much 
of the controversy which is raised over 
the allegation that livestock men have 
over-used or ruined the range. 

No word in conservation nomenclature 
has been more over-used and misused 
than the word “over-grazing,” and in my 
opinion, no group of people have been 
more maligned and maliciously misrepre- 
sented than livestock producers. The 
future of your business continues, of 
course, to be tied in with your ability to 
produce better animals, market and trans- 
port them, meet foreign imports and the 
legislative problems related thereto, de- 
velop balanced operating units, and pro- 
cure feed, but the latter and other phases 
of your business continue to be confront- 
ed formidably with changing policies of 
government land administration and the 
growing concept that our public lands, 
which comprise more than 30 per cent of 
the area of your state, and a more sub- 
stantial percentage of the total western 
land area, belong to all of the people and 
should be set aside to an increasing ex- 
tent in single-use areas for the recreation 
and enjoyment of the people rather than 
for production and other purposes under 
multiple use. 

I shall, therefore, direct my remarks to 
a description of my concept of what has 
taken place and what the record shows, 
and what I believe to be the conclusive 
answer to this problem, which threatens 
not only your industry but the whole live- 
stock industry, as well as the productive 
power and the economic stability of our 
public-land states. This controversy has 
been intensified by bureaucratic adminis- 
trators and resolute livestock operators, 
while recreation, wildlife, and conserv- 
ation organizations have been whipping 
up sentiment frequently on false premises 
among their well-meaning but misled 
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members to take an increasingly impor- 
tant hand in molding national policy. If 
this trend is not reoriented by determined 
action on the part of those who under- 
stand the problem, it will permanently 
cripple our ability to produce food and 
fiber for our people and to harvest the 
forage crop which otherwise will go to 
waste. 

As I have indicated, I became concerned 
years ago about our basic public land 
policy, which affects the vital inter-de- 
pendence of our populated mountain val- 
leys and the surrounding uplands, most of 
which are in federal ownership. In Utah, 
for example, more than 71 per cent of its 
total area is so owned, and the trend has 
been upward in recent years in Utah, 
Colorado, and in the nation as a whole 
until the federal government now owns 
approximately 24 per cent of the conti- 
nental land area of the United States, and 
some local government units have suff- 
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ered such encroachment as to be left with 
a tax base hardly sufficient to keep the 
courthouse open. 

Beyond this, I have observed with con- 
cern the evolution of a pattern of dis- 
position and administration of these 
federal lands involving, first, an undue 
expansion of single-use areas, comprising 
national parks, monuments, and so-called 
recreational or wilderness areas with- 
drawn from productive use and dedicated 
to recreational use. Secondly, and more 
recently, there has been an apparent 
weakening in the application of the 
principle of multiple use to those lands 
such as national forests and grazing dis- 
tricts which are needed and expected to 
produce food and fiber, as well as recre- 
ational and other values. 

The nation-wide attack on the principle 
of multiple use is characterized by the 
following quotation from a recent edi- 
torial in The New York Times: 

“While the ‘multiple use’ law is ac- 
ceptable in itself, it ought not to be 
considered—as we fear some of its pro- 
ponents consider it—as an alternative 
to, or a diversion from, the various pro- 
posals to create new national parks to 


provide permanent statutory protection 
for certain unique scenic areas. Nor 
should it be regarded as lessening in 
any way the need for the wilderness 
bill.” 

Witness the promotion by a number of 
those who are flying high in national po- 
litical maneuvers to saddle on the country 
the so-called wilderness bill, which would 
create vast single-use areas intended for 
return to primitive conditions carved out 
of present multiple-use areas where pro- 
duction, although diminishing, is still 
being continued. The fact that this type 
of legislation has received serious con- 
sideration indicates how far we have 
come in revising our national philosophy 
of conservation, which should include 
productive use of renewable resources as 
one of its cornerstones. In these develop- 
ments, there has apparently been com- 
plete indifference to the original purpose 
and accomplishments of the National 
Parks System, which was appropriateiy 
set up years ago to recommend the reserv- 
ation and to manage areas of outstanding 
scenic, historic, or geologic importance 
for the perpetual enjoyment of the people. 
This approach appears to me to be as un- 
reasonable, if not as subversive, as the 
cleverness which enabled the late Harry 
Dexter White, who held a high position 
in the Roosevelt administration and was 
a proven subversive, to come within an 
ace of convincing his associates that, be- 
cause of the apparent inadequacy of our 
national resources which he and others 
had claimed were near exhaustion, we 
should spend, during our days of fratern- 
ization with Russia, as much as 50 billion 
dollars in developing sources for these 
materials in Russia for our future needs. 
Absurd and despicable as that theory 
was, it is no less unreasonable than a 
deliberate attempt to confuse the facts 
in the simple process of growing and 
harvesting our annual crop of grass. 

This false theory of shortage and the 
promotion of the idea that conservation 
cannot include productive use is being 
widely advanced and is threatening mem- 
bers of your industry and other segments 
of the livestock industry in their con- 
tinued privileges to use productively the 
grazing resources of the federal lands. 
In fact, I can say with assurance that 
although I have been told by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in whose department 
resides the Forest Service, that there is 
no intention of eliminating livestock from 
Forest Service areas, I am convinced that 
the basic intent of those in the top pro- 
fessional echelon of the Forest Service is 
ultimately to eliminate livestock from the 
national forests. hope I 2m mistaken 
in this and that the multiple-use bill just 
signed will do the job. 


This implies that neither the adminis- 
tration in power nor the cabinet member 
heading a department controls the long- 
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term policies of that department which 
are, obviously, directed, manipulated, and 
maintained by the professional bureau 
staff which continues in office from year 
to year and gives to its appointed superi- 
or such information as is thought best for 
him to know. 

In Utah and other neighboring states 
of Idaho and Nevada, cuts have occurred 
on both Forest Service and BLM lands. 
The former have been more continuous, 
more drastic, and with less warning. In 
fact, I can truthfully state that the ap- 
praisers we employ in our business have 
had to reduce continually the value they 
have put on forest permits in appraising 
ranches and carrying capacities of the 
same until I can conscientiously say that 
I have seen the collateral value of a 
forest permit in our area diminish from 
$6 or $7 a head of carrying capacity to 
zero in the past 20 years. This is caused 
by the obvious instability in the adminis- 
tration of these permits, a fact which 
belies the claim that the administration 
of these lands by the federal bureaus has 
been efficient over the years. 

Wherever I have taken the trouble to 
make inquiry, cuts have been ordered 
which do not seem to be based upon the 
need for conservation and do not seem to 
bear any reasonable relationship to the 
long-term administration of these lands 
by the Forest Service itself. It would be 


assumed that if the management of these 
lands by the Forest Service has been 


effective over a long term of years, it 
would not be necessary to order cuts with 
a minimum of notice and for as much as 
50 per cent or 80 per cent to be taken in 
a single year or in a series of three years. 
This has occurred in a number of in- 
stances in our area, and I assume that you 
are aware of similar cases in Colorado. 

In company with experienced livestock 
men and experts in range management, 
I have visited some of the areas in my 
own state where drastic cuts have been 
ordered, and in some instances the con- 
census of objective judgment on these 
areas has been that they are already 
under-stocked and that poor distribution 

that is, weak range administration by 
both the Forest Service and the users—is 
at fault. A number of these cuts are still 
being contested through the appeals pro- 
cedure set up by the Forest Service, 
which makes that organization jury, 
judge and prosecutor, with the user re- 
quired to appeal from one official level of 
the department to another, and with no 
recourse to the courts. 

To a lesser extent, this reduction by 
arbitrary adjustment of range areas and 
carrying capacities is going on within the 
Bureau of Land Management on the 
lower range. In the cuts of the Bureau 
of Land Management, however, the law 
has provided for Grazing Boards com- 
prised of users, which has given greater 
equity to the procedure, and there are 
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certain instances under which I am in- 
formed the user can get his case before a 
federal court. If I am right in my esti- 
mate of what is taking place in this at- 
trition in the carrying capacity of both 
the summer and winter range and in the 
underlying policy and its objectives, this 
must clearly be the number one, long- 
term threat to the future of your industry 
and a challenge with which you livestock 
producers and every free enterpriser or 
advocate of freedom must come to grips. 

The opposition you have in the federal 
bureaus concerned, including their chang- 
ing philosophy with regard to conserva- 
tion, is formidable enough, particularly 
where you have limited, if any, recourse 
to the courts to adjudicate your griev- 
ances. 

Your position is made more difficult, 
however, when we consider what has 
occurred in the public mind as a result of 
propaganda circulated both by govern- 
ment and by conservation organizations 
which are pushing for the alleged needs 
of recreationists, sportsmen and wild- 
lifers, public power advocates, and just 
plain “do-gooders” and socialists who, in 
the last analysis, believe that the public, 
and not the producer or enterpriser, 
should own or have use of the means of 
production. 

The extent and character of your op- 
position in these so-called conservation 
organizations can be appreciated when 
we take the time to enumerate and ana- 
lyze them. 

We have observed the rise and fall of 
the United Conservation Fund, which at- 
tempted to raise upwards of 5 million 
dollars from well-meaning individuals 
and groups to finance this propaganda 
through various organizations on what 
we might describe “community 
chest” or centralized basis. This move- 
ment, however, still seems to be actively 
spearheaded by the Council of Conserva- 
tionists and the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources, the first of which has 
been headed by Mr. David R. Brower, of 
the Sierra Club, and the latter by Mr. Ira 
N. Gabrielsen, of the Wild Life Manage- 
ment Institute. Both of these organiza- 
tions are lobbying groups, but they also 
have a coordinating agency known as the 
Natural Resource Council of America, 
with numerous subsidiary organizations, 
including the Trustees for Conservation, 
National Wild Life Federation, the Wild- 
erness Society, the National Parks As- 
sociation, the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources, the Forest Conserva- 
tion Society of America, the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America, Friends of 
the Land, the Forest Research Institute 
of America and the Sierra Club. 

The latter organization, with head- 
quarters in California, is led by Mr. 
Brower, who is noted for his rabid attacks 
on producers and who has been making a 
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very intensive foray recently against the 
United States Forest Service, its mul- 
tiple-use policies, and its wilderness pro- 
gram, asserting that they are too liberal 
and give too much consideration to the 
productive angle of resource manage- 
ment. Because of its lack of success in 
securing wilderness legislation, for which 
Brower and his organization have been 
consistent, vocal advocates, the Sierra 
Club has been joining other groups in 
agitating for new national parks. 

The Sierra Club, during the past year, 
has come out with a new publication de- 
signed to provide a legislative news serv- 
ice for its members and, in addition, a 
new conservation paper entitled National 
Wild Land News appeared in December 
of 1959. It has a wide circulation. The 
editorial offices for this publication are 
in Washington, D.C., and are presided 
over by Devereau Butcher, who has been 
an extremist in the field of conservation, 
working in the past with many groups 
such as the National Parks Association 
and the Sierra Club. The National Wild 
Land News, has a western editor in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, and is to appear monthly at 
a subscription rate of $1 per year. If 
you will subscribe to and scan this pub- 
lication, you will readily appreciate how 
closely the Department of the Interior 
and the Parks Service are giving support 
to many of these so-called preservationist 
proposals. 

The significant thing about these or- 
ganizations is that they are dominated 
by a small group of men, largely head- 
quartered in Washington, each of whom 
has served as a member of the boards of 
several of these entities and seem to ro- 
tate in these positions. These leaders 
have been headed by Anthony Wayne 
Smith, who, as assistant legal counsel of 
the C.I.0., has served on six of these 
boards and is now executive director of 
the National Parks Association, succeed- 
ing Mr. Fred Packard, who left that or- 
ganization a year ago. 

Ira N. Gabrielsen, president of the 
Wild Life Management Institute, who 
served on six of these Boards, has been 
a prime mover in the attempt to activate 
and consolidate the conservationist move- 
ment and the nation-wide propaganda 
which has characterized its activities. 
Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of 
the Wilderness Society, serves on four 
boards; Charles H. Stoddard, of the or- 
ganization known as Resources for the 
Future, serves on three; and Charles F. 
Brannan of your state and former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, serves on two. 

There are other ramifications too num- 
erous to mention. The National Wild 
Life Federation is presently in process of 
reorganization because of the recent re- 
tirement of Ernest Swift as its executive 
director. J. A. Brownridge is now acting 
in that capacity. Charles Callison, who 
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was chiefly responsible for the many un- 
founded charges against private enter- 
prise appearing in the National Wild Life 
Federation publications, left his position 
as conservation director and went with 
the National Audubon Society in New 
York City. Steward Brandborg, assist- 
ant conservation director of the National 
Wild Life Federation, also left that or- 
ganization and is now special projects 
director on the Wilderness Society staff, 
with special instructions to organize state 
wilderness committees. 

The Council of Conservationists, Inc., 
is the group that provided the funds and 
the impetus during a five-year period to 
defeat the Echo Park Dam proposal with- 
in the Dinosaur National Monument. This 
group seems to have almost unlimited 
funds and has recently produced an elab- 
orate booklet urging the designation of 
Dinosaur as a national park and sup- 
porting Senate bill 160 by your Senator 
Allott. The Council of Conservationists, 
formerly headed by David R. Brower, of 
the Sierra Club, is being directed by 
Fred Smith, who lists his address and 
that of the council as Post Office Box 454, 
Short Hills, New Jersey. It is interest- 
ing to note that Fred Smith is president 
of the Fred Smith Company, which is a 
public relations firm that has done most 
of the publicity work on programs such 
as Dinosaur Park, the wilderness bill and 
other conservation movements. He also 
appears to be Frederick M. Smith, vice 
president of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, who was 
recently appointed to the President’s Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. The question arises 
as to whether a member of such a com- 
mission with an objective study assign- 
ment should be operating under a similar 
name in the publication of material to in- 
fluence legislation in the recreation field. 

Since the Echo Park Dam proposal was 
one of the most recent instances of the 
widespread and effective mobilization of 
these powerful propaganda agencies, and 
it is apparent that progress is being made 
with three bills now pending to change 
the designation of the Dinosaur National 
Monument to that of a national park, it 
is interesting to note that tied into this 
movement is the American Institute of 
Park Executives, Inc., which distributed 
the Dinosaur booklet for the Council of 
Conservationists, and that Conrad L. 
Wirth, director of the National Parks 
Service, is a director of the Park Execu- 
tives Association, and that although he 
is a federal employee in a position direct- 
ly affected by the functions and activities 
of this private group, his name appears 
on the letter of transmittal, and he has 
apparently actively engaged in its mem- 
bership drive. 

Many of you will recall the almost in- 
surmountable and unreasonable difficulty 
which several of the groups previously 
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named caused the Upper Basin States in 
their efforts to include the Echo Park 
reservoir as a part of the Upper Colorado 
River Project. I speak with some personal 
knowledge of the philosophy which dom- 
inates these groups, because I was close 
to Governor Blood of Utah in his attempt 
to block the unwarranted and ill-consid- 
ered enlargement of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument from its original status, 
and I also served for some years as a 
director of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, which is one of the older satel- 
lites in this constellation of crusading 
conservationists. 

Occasionally, some prominent member 
of one of these organizations, realizing 
the unsoundness of his position on certain 
proposals, has stood up to oppose the little 
coterie of leaders who have attempted to 
keep the propaganda at fever pitch. One 
of these has been Verlis Fischer, a mem- 
ber of the Sierra Club and former presi- 
dent of the Mazamas, a mountaineering 
club in Portland, Oregon, who has op- 
posed the policies of Brower and his 
Sierra Club in speeches and articles be- 
cause he believes that their demands for 
wilderness legislation and for the tying 
up of huge areas in national parks are 
selfish and unsound. 

I could go on indefinitely enumerating, 
instances involving the creation of new 
national parks or the enlargment of ex- 
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isting parks and monuments, many of 
which disregard the historic national 
park specifications set down by Stephen 
Mather and tie up for all time for exclu- 
sive recreational use vast acreages of pro- 
ductive lands. Suffice it to say that 
there have been at least 30 bills intro- 
duced in this Congress proposing new 
national parks, monuments, or recreation 
areas or proposing the extension of exist- 
ing areas. Most of these proposals have 
received encouragement from Conrad 
Wirth and the National Parks Associ- 
ation. Although the National Parks Serv- 
ice and the Department of the Interior 
have not publicly come out in favor of 
all of them, they have given them strong 
support, and Secretary Seaton is quoted 
frequently in the press as favoring addi- 
tional acquisitions of federal land for 
park or recreational purposes. 

Hearings have been held in the Wheeler 
Peak-Great Basin National Park. Two 
hearings have been held by the United 
States Forest Service on the classifica- 
tion of approximately 300,000 acres as a 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area in north 
central Washington. Not satisfied with 
this acreage, the Sierra Club and others 
have interested the Parks Service in a 
survey which could result in setting aside 
more than a million acres. Actually, the 
Sierra Club and other similar organiz- 
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P. “Chet” Wing, secretary of the California Wool 
Growers, a golden sheepskin with painted portraits of five Tehama 
County wool growers who served as president of the California Wool 
Growers and signatures of 150 sheepmen in recognition of his out- 
standing service to the industry, left to right, are Ed Teisseire, presi- 
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sheepman of Tehama County and Raymond Anchordoguy, member of 
the awards committee and past president of the CWGA. Presentation 
was made during the annual meeting of the Northern California Wool 


Growers, Red Bluff, October 22. 
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Conventioners Focus Attention on 


OOD attendance, mild weather and 

considerable interest in predator and 
scabies problems were all part of the 
23rd annual convention of the Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, November 4th and 5th. Belle 
Fourche was once again the site of the 
convention and, as usual, the city spread 
out the welcome mat. However, rumors 
were in the air that a new convention site 
may of necessity be in the offing next 
year because the Don Pratt Hotel, long 
the convention headquarters in Belle 
Fourche, is to be converted into a home 
for elderly people. 

Following an executive committee 
breakfast on November 4, President Mar- 
tin Tennant called the convention to order 
and introduced Belle Fourche’s mayor, 
George Didow, who gave the address of 
welcome. The state bounty law on preda- 
tors and concern over a recent scabies 
outbreak in a western South Dakota flock 
came in for considerable discussion at 
the two-day meeting. 

Program speakers included Harry R. 
Woodward, state director of the Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, Pierre; 
Mark D. Worcester, district director, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Mitchell; 
Brett Gray, statistician and market ana- 
lyst, American Sheep Producers Council, 
Denver; Ward Fowler, president, West- 
ern Wool Processing Company, Rocky 
Ford, Colorado; Mrs. O. T. Evans, presi- 
dent, Women’s Auxiliary to the NWGA, 
Casper; Henry R. Keller, marketing spe- 


Re-elected secretary and president of 
the South Dakota association are Ray 
Kalkenbrenner, left; and Martin Ten- 
nant, right. 
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Two speakers on the convention program— 
Henry K. Keller, market specialist, USDA 
Wool 
marketing analyst, both of Denver, Colorado. 


Predator and Scabies Problems 


cialist, USDA Wool Laboratory, Denver; 
Jerry Sotola, associate director, Ar 
mour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago; Ed- 
win E. Marsh, executive secretary, 
NWGA, Salt Lake City; Professor J. L. 
Van Horn, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Montana State College, Boze- 
man; and Meredith Auld, Miss Wool of 
South Dakota. 

Adding greatly to the enjoyment of the 
convention were two social hours spon 
sored by 10 South Dakota business firms, 
a lamb luncheon, a smorgasbord lamb 
dinner, and the annual banquet. 

Twenty-two South Dakota girls, win 
ners from 11 state districts, competed in 
the finals of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest following the annual ban 
quet. Mrs. E. E. Karinen, Fruitdale, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary, wel- 
comed the audience to the contest finals 
Marjorie Evenson, state contest director, 
also acted as commentator. 

Re-elected to guide association affairs 
for the coming year were Martin Ten 
nant, president; Ralph Milberg, vice 
president; and Ray Kalkbrenner, secre- 
tary. 

South Dakota sheepmen adopted the 
following resolutions: 


Urged that everyone connected with wool 
growing and textile industry make every 
effort possible for a change of thinking of 
senators and congressmen with respect to 
foreign imports of wool top, knitted and 
woven fabrics, yarn, blankets and wearing 
apparel from low wage countries and en 
courage them to inaugurate adequate con 
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gressional legislation to remedy the 
situation. 

Opposed Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem as an infringement on the administra- 
tive flexibility of present governing bodies 
and opposed all legislation and regulations 
not in accord with the multiple use princi- 
pal. 

Commended recent sheep scab regulations 
invoked by the USDA and urged that funds 
be appropriated for a continuation of the 
program. 

In accord with South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association, expressed deep con- 
cern over threat that hangs over the live- 
stock industry from imports and asserted 
the need for a remedy under the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Deplored the inclusion of products of the 
livestock industry in the list of items on 
which the United States offers further tariff 
reductions. 

Called on Congress to enact resolutions 
expressing the sense of Congress that no 
further tariff reductions be made at this 
time. 

Opposed the withdrawing of 27,000 acres 
of privately owned farm and ranch lands in 
Hughes, Stanley and Lyman counties by the 
Department of Game, Fish and Parks. 

In connection with the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, resolved that no regulation or 
directive be considered that would in any 
way eliminate, narrow or suggest that an 
individual can not avail himself of any 
avenue of sale for his product; further that 
there be no tampering with the relationship 
between buyer and seller that would pre- 
clude sales at country points under terms 
acceptable to both parties; also that every 
producer be given freedom of choice to 
market his product through any channel. 

Unalterably opposed to any federal reg- 
ulation that interferes with the free enter- 
prise system of livestock marketing. 

Commended U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and South Dakota Game, Fish and Parks 


Two former presidents of the South Dakota 
association get together for a chat; Henry 
Wahlfeldt, left, Newell, and John Widdoss, 
right, Belle Fourche. 
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Enjoying luncheon during the South Dakota convention are members of the 


Women’s Auxiliary. 


Department for work in controlling pred- 
atory animals and urged continued vigorous 
prosecution of control program so _ that 
predatory animal depredations may be 
brought to a minimum. 

Expressed appreciation to wool handlers 
for cooperation in dues deduction program 
and urged all wool buyers and handlers to 
further cooperate; urged all members to re- 
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quest their wool handlers to make said dues 
deductions. 

Expressed thanks and appreciation to offi- 
cers and members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
for their efforts in wool and lamb promotion. 

Commended and thanked all South Dakota 
senators and congressmen for their untiring 
efforts in behalf of the sheep and wool 
industry. 


Interesting Panels Hold 


Conventioners’ Attention 


HE 57th annual convention of the 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
convened at the Elks Home, Rawlins, 
Wyoming on November 10 at 9:00 a.m. 
The crowd was small due to weather 
conditions and the extremely bad roads, 
but those in attendance gave excellent 
attention to the program. 

NWGA President Harold Josendal 
acted as chairman of a most interesting 
panel discussion on import policy. 
Panel participants were: Edwin Wilkin- 
son, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, New York 
City; William S. Sullivan, president, 
Northern Textile Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Stewart Kern, Brawley, 
California, lamb feeder, and A. J. Sul- 
livan, head of Lamb Department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Sullivan gave some very 
interesting figures on the increase in 
imports of top, yarn, woolens and wor- 
steds and apparel made therefrom. It 
was pointed out that these imports are 
growing so that they amount to nearly 
20 per cent of American mill production 

.an alarming situation. Stewart Kern 
spoke on the imports of both live and 
frozen lamb. A. J. Sullivan said that 
up to date Armour and Company has 
not handled imported lamb cuts but 
competition might later force them to do 
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so. Mr. Sullivan, upon request, also 
spoke on the federal grading of lamb. 

Wyoming Senator-elect Keith Thom- 
son made a forceful address, pointing 
out some of the needs of the industry, 
such as import quota and the right of 
appeal to local courts from decisions of 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management. 

One of the most popular features of 
the convention program was a pane! 
discussion on “Fencing vs. Herding,” 
moderated by Daniel F. Healy, Worland. 
Panel members were Tye Moore, Al- 
cova; Don Marquiss, Gillette; Curtis 
Rochelle, Rawlins; and William T. 
Roberts, Jr., University of Wyoming. 
The panel generated a lot of discussion 
from the floor. 

Adolph Magagna, Rock Springs, 
chairmanned a panel discussion on pub- 
lic lands. Members of the panel were: 
Harold Woosley, Tensleep; E. K. Brown, 
U. S. Forest Service, Denver; Ed Pier- 
son, BLM, Cheyenne; Elmer Scott, 
attorney, Worland; and T. S. Taliafer- 
ro, III, of Kemmerer. The panel was 
very interesting and only lack of time 
called a halt to the discussions. 

Elected to head the association during 
the coming year were Joseph M. Don- 
lin, Casper, president; Stanley Walters, 
Hyattville; Vernon Vivion, Rawlins; 


Sundance; Francis E. 
Warren, Cheyenne; Adolph Magagna, 
Rock Springs; and Daniel F. Healy, 
Worland, vice presidents. J. B. Wilson 
was unanimously re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Reports were made by outgoing Pres- 
ident J. Norman Stratton; Secretary J 
B. Wilson and Mrs. Vernon Vivion, 
Women’s Auxiliary president. 

Also addressing the convention were 
Dr. George H. Good, executive officer 
of the Wyoming Livestock Sanitary 
Board, who reported on sanitary affairs; 
Dr. J. F. Ryff, director of the Animal 
Disease Laboratory of the Wyoming 
Livestock Sanitary Board; Dr. James 
O. Tucker, University of Wyoming, who 
spoke on prescription drugs; Howard 
Martly, director of predatory control 
for U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
Frank C. Mockler, president, Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association, who ex- 
plained the proposal to change brand 
inspection laws; and Mr. Homer R. 
Hand of the State Employment Service. 

The following members of the agri- 
cultural college of the University of 
Wyoming also appeared before the con- 
vention: Neale W. Hilston, dean and 
director serving as moderator; Oscar 
K. Barnes, speaking on cooperative farm 
and range research studies; Dr. Paul 
Stratton, head of Animal Science De- 
partment, speaking on range ewe fertil- 
ity research; Dr. James Oxley, assistant 
dean of College of Agriculture speaking 
on shrinkage estimates; Wallis Johnson 
speaking on results of Forest Service 
research; Dr. Conrad J. Kercher on 
range sheep nutrition; Dr. Andrew Van 
Vig on cost of production in the south- 
western area of Wyoming; Robert L. 
Lang on range improvement; and Dr. 
James O. Tucker on sheep diseases. 
Albert P. Bruck, chairman of the Wyo- 
ming State Board of Equalization and 
Duane W. Riggert, executive director of 
the Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
also made reports. 

A digest of the resolutions adopted 
by the convention follows: 


Dr. R. I. Port, 


Requested Department of Agriculture to 
rescind order banning interstate shipment 
of sheep infected with sore mouth and also 
sought aid of National Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciations and NWGA to have order rescinded. 

Recommended that association officers 
cooperate with Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation in attempt to reform brand inspec- 
tion laws, but at same time to safeguard 
interest of wool growers. 

Urged realistic tariff and import protec- 
tion to maintain production of wool, lamb 
and mutton, finished cloth and clothing ma- 
terial. 

Opposed any proposal which would dele- 
gate to any agency, domestic or internation- 
al, the power of making tariff or trade 
agreements in contravention of the tradi- 
tional power and authority of Congress and 
the ratifying power of the U. S. Senate. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Marketing Problems Receive Growers’ 


Attention At Washington Meeting 


Talking over some industry problems at the Washington Wool 
Growers’ convention are, l.-r., Robert Lyle, Pullman; Joe 
Hodgen, Soap Lake; George Hislop, Yakima; Emile Robert, 


Yakima and Simon Martinez, Sunnyside. 


pee went or regulative forces placed 
A on imports of lamb, mutton and wool 
fabrics, improved marketing procedures, 
promotion and the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act were the main topics 
of discussion, November 13, 14, and 15 
in Yakima, Washington, at the 67th 
annual convention of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association. 

Edwin E. Marsh, executive secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, speaking before 
the convention group, said the major 
problems confronting the sheep indus- 
try in 1961 will be to secure adequate 
controls on imports of lambs and mut- 
ton, obtain for the producer a more 
equitable share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent for lamb, and adequate 
restrictions to control increasing im- 
ports of woolen fabrics. 

Two panel discussions created con- 
siderable interest and enthusiasm 
among the growers. The first panel was 
titled “Colorado Marketing Plan.” Ken 
Quast, ASPC, explained the proposed 
Colorado plan which suggested an or- 
ganization of growers and feeders for 
a better balance of bargaining power 
in the sale of lambs where there is a 
concentration of power at the buying 
level. 

The marketing panel, composed of 
George Hislop, Bill McGregor, and Joe 
Johnson discussed the plan and its 
chances of workability and whether it 
could be used in Washington. 
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The second panel, consisting of A. V. 
Nixon, Harry Herring and Mark Arstein 
as members, explored the possibilities 
of establishing a lamb slaughtering 
plant in the Yakima Valley or the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. 

George Hislop, vice president, Na 
tional Wool Growers Association, pre 
sided over a promotion discussion group 
which consisted of Bill Steiwer, direc- 
tor, ASPC; Ken Quast, director of lamb 
merchandising, ASPC; Bob Christian- 
sen, northwest field representative, 
ASPC, and Jack Grover, member of 
Spokane Office of Basic National Adver- 
tisers. 

Conclusion of the panel was that ad- 
vertising is an essential part of any 
successful business; therefore sheep- 
men must continue to promote the prod- 
ucts they produce. 

Joe Dwyer, director of agriculture for 
the state of Washington, in remarks 
before the group, suggested that the as- 
sociation might request through his 
office a market study for the state 
including the sheep population market 
outlets and other factors. 

Other presentations included remarks 
from Broughton Bishop, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills on “1960 Wool Marketing 
and Trends for 1961,” and a state cham- 
pionship 4-H marketing demonstration 
by Kathy Boyd. 

The Washington sheepmen 
whelmingly supported a resolution re- 
garding the National Wool Act which 


over- 


Getting together for an informal discussion are these Wash- 
ington wool growers: l.-r., Tony Jorajuria, Paseo; Claude 
Dixon, Smyrna and Paul Armitage, Yakima. 


is up for extension in the next session 
of Congress. 

Named to head the growers’ associa- 
tion again are Parm Dickson, president, 
Okanogan; Emmett Smith, Omak, vice 
president; Emile Robert, Yakima, sec- 
ond vice president; and Phillip Kern, 
Ellensburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Following is a digest of the resolu- 
tions adopted: 

Strongly urged renewal of the National 
Wool Act including section 708 in the next 
session of Congress. 

Commended Women’s Auxiliary for fine 
work in promoting use of wool. Particularly 
expressed appreciation for excellent manner 
in which Make It Yourself With Wool pro- 
gram has been conducted. 

Endorsed efforts of Western Range As- 
sociation to extend time limitation on 
imported sheepherders to five years. 

Commended Al Egly, Chicago Clething 
Company, for efforts in locating herders for 
sheepmen. 

Commended Pistoresi and Sons Trucking 
Company for their assistance in establishing 
30,000 minimum rate to apply on sheep and 
wool in intra-state truck shipments. 

Opposed all feather-bedding practices now 
used in eee oe pe ome industry. 

Commended State Department of Agri- 
culture for requesting Interim Legislative 
Council Subcommittee on Agriculture to 
study predatory animal and rodent contro] 
activities. 

Favored consolidation of both predator 
and rodent control activities in State De- 
partment of Agriculture supported by ade- 
quate appropriations. 

Commended Fish and Wildlife Service for 
work on predator and rodent control. 

Directed officers to contact Senate and 
House appropriations committees of state 
of Washington to secure adequate financial 
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support for predator and rodent control 
program. 

Endorsed Forest Service’s “Operation 
Multiple Use” and urged full appropriation 
be made to implement program. 

Voiced strong opposition to any legisla- 
tion proposing wilderness areas not under 
Forest Service control. 

Opposed any additions to National Park 
System. 

Urged passage of legislation to enable 
accreditation of School of Forestry at WSU 
and commended action already taken by 
regents of University of Washington and 
WSU in this direction. 

Directed president to appoint committee 
to work with Commissioner of Public Lands 
to draw up legislative change to remove lim- 
itations set up by law for value of im- 
provements placed on state lands where 
improvements are owned by lessee and in 
their place enter fair appraised values. 
Further, that Washington Wool Growers 
Association give whatever assistance pos- 
sible in supporting this legislative change. 

Supported legislation to establish State 
Department of Natural Resources manage- 
ment fund from the receipts of sale and 
leasing; the amount for this purpose not 
to exceed 20 per cent of receipts. Stipulated 
that money from the management fund must 
be appropriated and used for management 
expenses on state owned land. 

Cautioned Grading Service that practice 
of tightening grades beyond original stand- 
ards is detrimental to lamb industry and 
not within intent of recent changes in grad- 
ing regulations. 

Requested Secretary of Agriculture to 
keep constant check on lamb grading stand- 
ards to see that they remain within the 
intent of recent revisions. 

Requested Secretary of Agriculture to 
stop grading on all imported dressed lamb 
and further that all imported dressed lamb 
be labeled with the country of origin and 
that foreign lamb be so labeled. 


On Nov. 1 


Over Two Million 
Sheep and Lambs 
On Feed 


HEEP and lambs on feed for market 
in seven major feeding states totaled 
2,400,000 head on November 1, 1960, 
according to the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Of the total number on feed 2,111,000 
head or 88 per cent were placed on feed 
during September and October. The 
remaining 12 per cent were placed on 
feed before September 1. 

In the seven states the breakdown of 
sheep and lambs on feed November 1 by 
weight groups is as follows: under 60 
pounds, 127,000 head or 5 per cent of 
the total number on feed; 60 to 79 
pounds, 1,317,000 head or 55 per cent; 80 
to 99 pounds, 861,000 head or 36 per 


December, 1960 


Participants in the panel discussion on possibilities of establishing a 
local lamb slaughtering plant at Washington convention are, l.-r., A. V. 
Nixon, Prosser; Emmett Smith, Omak; Henry Herring, Yakima and 


Mark ’Arstein, Grand View. 


Requested that any retailer selling foreign 
lamb be required to display an eight inch 
or larger sign stating that the lamb is for- 
eign lamb. 

Urged Congress to bring about realistic 
tariffs and quotas airihealth restrictions 
on the importation of foreign lamb and 
mutton. 

Directed officers to explore possibilities 
of Washington State Department of Agri- 
culture undertaking a study of live, whole- 
sale and retail lamb marketing in the state; 
this study to include a survey of consumer 
buying habits. 

Commended Congress for providing ap- 
propriations for USDA for fuller and more 
accurate reporting of lambs on feed. 

Encouraged accelerated program of re- 
search in fields of wool and meat production, 
processing and use, breeding of sheep and 
feeding of sheep and lambs in order that 
a more economical lamb carcass desirable to 
the consumer may be produced. 

Commended lamb and wool promotion 
program of ASPC, the work of its board of 
directors, committees and its administrative 
personnel. 

Resolved that any foreign meat shipped 
into the U. S. shall be slaughtered under 


sanitary regulations similar to those re- 
quired by USDA. 

Resolved that all meat produced in the 
United States whether slaughtered in the 
United States or other countries exporting 
meat to this country, be slaughtered under 
methods laid down by USDA and Meat 
Inspection Service. 

Asked that agricultural products pro- 
duced in foreign countries be subject to same 
sanitary inspection as required of domestic 
products. 

In order to protect American consumers, 
requested USDA to inspect all imported for- 
eign food products for sanitation; if country 
of origin inspection is necessary, stated any 
costs should be paid by exporters. 

Commended Washington Wool Growers 
Auxiliary for fine work on Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest, on lamburger booth at 
Yakima Cer ral Washington Fair, and on 
effective promotion of industry products by 
serving lamburgers at Washington Ram 
Sale. 

Urged ASPC to prepare suitable signs 
stating “United States Grown Lamb,” to be 
displayed at point of retail when domestic 
lamb is sold. 





cent; and over 100 pounds, 95,000 head 
or 4 per cent. 


Sheep and Lambs on Feed, Selected 
States, November 1, 1960 


Number on feed November 1, 1960 
Placed on feed 
During 
September 
and October 


Total 
on feed 


Before 
September 1 





1,000 
head 


530 
210 
450 
220 
150 
520 
320 


2,400 


1,000 
head head 


Iowa ..... x4 453 
South Dakota....33 177 
Nebraska ..........46 404 
Kansas .... 204 
136 
499 
238 


2,111 


1,000 


Colorado 
California .- 


Total 7 States..289 





Sheep and Lambs on Feed, by Weight 
Groups, November 1, 1960 
100 


80-99 pounds 
pounds and over 


60-79 
pounds 


Under 60 
pounds 





1,000 
head head 


Iowa . wcsraaccse ae 
South Dakota....15 76 109 10 
Nebraska .... 34 290 118 
LS | aa 135 72 
ROSES su... 8S 87 48 
Colorado ery 405 83 
California 17 99 184 


1,000 1,000 1,000 


head head 


247 33 





Total 


7 States 127 317 861 





Percentage distribution of total 
Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. 
7 States.......... 5 55 36 4 
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President Wilbur Wilson and Vice President Ray Lincoln 


Getting together for an informal discussion at Idaho conven- 
discuss convention details during annual meeting in Pocatello 


tion are, |.-r., J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls; Dennis Burke, 


Jim Seaback, Twin Falls and Howard Doggett, 


November 13-15. 


Imports and Land Problems Fully 


HE 68th annual convention of the 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 
convened in Pocatello, Idaho, November 
13, 14 and 15, with President Wilbur 
Wilson of Hammett, Idaho, presiding. 

The major problems facing the sheep 
industry, Mr. Wilson stated, are imports 
of lamb and mutton and wool fabrics. 
He stressed, as a major need, protective 
tariff or a regulated system of import 
quotas. Mr. Wilson also termed a must 
the renewal of the National Wool Act, 
which will be up for extension in the 
next session of Congress. 

Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah, presi- 
dent of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, told the Idaho sheepmen that 
the council is making good progress. 
The council has not yet acomplished 
everything desired but has accomplished 
a great many things. “And I believe in 
it,” he said, “promotion is one of the 
basic elements of any successful busi- 
ness.” 

“Stockmen should find a 
western man to administer 
grazing lands,” said Dr. L. A. Stoddart, 
head of the Department of Range Man- 
agement at Utah State University. 

Dr. Stoddart said: “In face of a grow- 
ing band of professional conservation- 
who livestock on public 
lands and advocate wilderness areas, 
stockmen face real danger of losing 
their place on the public lands. The 
federal land administration is subject 
to pressure groups and changing policy 
and often their easy route is elimination 
of livestock. Stockmen must take vig- 
orous action to improve range manage- 


practical 
western 


ists oppose 
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Rupert; 


P&SY, Washington, D. C. 


Discussed at Idaho Conclave 


ment practices so as to demonstrate that 
they are responsible land users. And 
if stockmen manage ranges well the 
government has a responsibility to re 
ward them by protecting their interest 
on public lands. 

Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, executive sec- 
retary, National Wool Growers Associa 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, called fon 
strong support of the national and state 
wool growers associations. He also told 
of the many major accomplishments 
brought about in 1960 largely throug! 
efforts of these associations and also of 
the major problems ahead. 

“We have had problems in the past 
big problems—and we have solved them 
through organized effort of our wool 
grower associations,” Mr. Marsh stated 
“A single voice, however loud and vig 
orous, raised in the legislative forum is 
lost,” he said. 

Other major speakers included How 
ard J. Doggett, director of the Packers 
and Stockyards Branch of the U. 8S 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. A. K 
Kuttler, Idaho Sheep Commission, who 
gave a report on sheep diseases in Ida- 
ho; Wade Wells, U. of I. Extension 
Service, who remarked on “The Values 
of Pelleted Feed’; and finally Donald 
Walker, president, Idaho State College 
on “An Age of Crisis.” 

Mr. Doggett counciled 
against consignment selling and said his 
agency condemned the practice and 
wants to discourage it because it could 
become a serious problem. 

Highlights of the convention included 
a get-acquainted social hour and dinner 


livestockmen 


on Monday evening, November 14; se- 
lection of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool finalists (Miss Judy Lynn Peter- 
son, Firth, and Lynn Anderson, Mos- 
the selection of Jocelyn Norton, 
Boise, as Idaho Miss Wool; and the 
naming of R. C. Rich, past president of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and Idaho Wool Growers Association to 
the Hickman Hall of Fame. 

All officers of the association were 
re-elected; namely, Wilbur F. Wilson, 
Hammett, president; R. W. Lincoln, 
Twin Falls, vice president; and M. C 
Claar, Boise, secretary. 

The following is a digest of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention: 


cow); 


Again urged Congress to reassert its con- 
stitutional right of tariff policy and control. 

In the face of inadequate tariff protection 
and the resultant flooding of the domestic 
market with wool and woolen products from 
low wage countries, urged state association 
members and NWGA officers to work for 
renewal of National Wool Act. 

Urged continuation of effective import 
quotas and duties on foreign wool and wool 
fabrics. 

Commended Woolknit Associates, Woolens 
and Worsteds of America and all others who 
cooperated with ASPC with tie-in advertis- 
ing of domsetic wool and wool products. 

Thanked all who contributed to Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest. 

Urged continuation of wool 
research. 

Strongly urged growers to make a special 
effort to better prepare wool for market. 

Requested continued and increased sup- 
port of all wool growers in solving problems 
confronting industry. 

Asked that a measure providing a retire- 
ment plan for self-employed persons be 
enacted by Congress. 

Supported endeavor to get a 


utilization 


greater 
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spread of years over which an operator can 
average his income for tax purposes. 

Recommended that meat inspection under 
state supervision be continued in all slaugh- 
tering establishments where federal meat 
inspection is not available. 

Commended Idaho state police for out- 
standing service rendered to sheep industry 
by insisting that all sheep passing through 
their checking stations be accompanied by a 
permit issued by Idaho State Sheep Commis- 
sion and health certificate issued at point of 
origin. 

Affirmed and supported actions taken by 
association during past year. 

Expressed appreciation to George W. 
Thompson, Dr. H. F. McEwan and A. H. 
Caine for their work with the Idaho State 
Sheep Commission. 

Pledged support to Dr. A. K. Kuttler who 
succeeds Dr. McEwan. 

Urged all federal inspection and quaran- 
tine laws be strengthened. 

Urged continued research and study of 
sheep diseases by the University of Idaho. 

Expressed thanks to Dr. Floyd Frank of 
Caldwell Branch Experiment Station for 
diligent work in behalf of sheep industry; 
also to Dr. Floyd H. Scrivner, James Bailey 
Donald Bell, and Wade Wells. 

Expressed gratitude to Idaho Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Utah State University 
Experiment Station, Montana Experiment 
Station, and the Vibriosis Committee for 
research work which has been of great 
benefit to Idaho sheepmen 

Petitioned for further 
diseases as stiff lambs, 
disease, Johne’s 
nary calculi. 

Urged all members to support local pro- 
grams for control of predators. 

Expressed the feeling that sheep predator 
program could possibly be combined with 
other animal and bird pest control programs 
to increase efficiency of operations. 

Pledged full support of projects of State 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Cattle Feeders Association in 
efforts to develop safe, effective, and eco- 
nomical methods to control starlings. Fol- 
lowing the development of these methods, 
urged these agencies to pursue a program 
to control this pest. 

Thanked Fish and Wildlife Service for 
support in administering predator programs. 
Expressed appreciation to State Fish and 
Game Department for their cooperation and 
requested increased support if possible. 

Vigorously opposed any increase in mar- 
keting costs—freight rates, yardage or 
commission charges. 


research on such 
foot ret, pregnancy 
disease, bluebag, and uri- 


Idaho conventioners gather for 


evening, November 13. 


December, 1960 


Requested railroads be granted freedom 
to engage in other forms of transportation 
when requested by shippers, and when in 
the best interest of public and railroads. 
Requested further that railroads, after ap- 
plication and certificate of public conveni- 
ence is obtained from proper authorities, not 
be denied such freedom merely because they 
are engaged in transportation. 

Supported proposal within Mountain Pa- 
cific territory where freight increases 
X206A and X212 would be removed. 

Asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give favorable consideration to any 
request by member railroads for rate reduc- 
tions on livestock. 

Opposed any change in trailer-car priv- 
ileges or minimum weight requirements. 

Maintained position that whenever 
dressed meat prices are lowered there should 
be like adjustment in livestock rates. 

Commended railroads and truck lines for 
additional and improved services during 
past year. 

Expressed sincere appreciation to Charles 
E. Blaine and Sons for outstanding services 
as traffic managers for wool and lamb indus- 
try. 

Expressed great alarm, dissatisfaction 
and absolutely no faith in method of Forest 
Servic? range appraisal. Stated it is very 
important to range users that persons 
doing range analysis work be fully qualified 
and trained and have practical experience 
with livestock management and a degree in 
range management or equivalent training. 

Stated that a great deal of help and under- 
standing had been derived from tremendous 
amount of time and energy spent by Dave 
Hagenbarth, chairman, and other members 
of State Forest Advisory Board and of the 
members of the individual forest advisory 
boards. Expressed gratitude to them and 
reminded each individual wool grower of 
their presence and of tremendous source of 
experience and knowledge and the great 
help they can give on individual problems. 

Strongly urged an accelerated range im- 
provement program on BLM lands to be 
conducted by methods which do not cause 
withdrawal of these lands from use for any 
longer period of time than absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Strongly urged 
exchange policy. 

Strongly urged State Land Board to re- 
evaluate the policy which led to their de- 
cision to sell lands into surplus grain 
production when lands are more suitable to 
grazing and watershed protection than to 
any other purpose. Requested a full study 
of the problem before any other action is 
taken. 


BLM to reactivate land 


opening dinner on Sunday 


Urged officers to use every effort to re- 
introduce in U. S. Congress legislation for 
right of appeal through local federal courts; 
further that they solicit and use any and 
all help to obtain enactment of such legis- 
lation. 

Stated belief that land should be classi- 
fied as primitive or wilderness areas only 
when they have no reasonable qualifications 
for multiple use, and that decision should 
be left with present administrative agency. 
Instructed officers to continue their vigi- 
lance on all future wilderness and other 
federal and state legislation detrimental to 
wool growing industry. 

Expressed support of Grass Man of the 
Year, Keep Idaho Green, Land Owner- 
Sportsman and other such groups and 
strongly urged their continuation. 

Urged NWGA to sponsor bill in Congress 
to provide for an increase in tariff on im- 
ports of fresh, frozen and live lamb and 
mutton. Also urged quotas for domestic 
production be included in bill. 

Commended American Sheep Producers 
Council for lamb promotion work but urged 
their exploration of possibilities of having 
retailers place lamb products in more com- 
petitive position pricewise. 

Stated present grading standards are 
great improvement and should be main- 
tained. Strongly opposed practice of Grad- 
ing Service placi ing U.S. grades on imported 
meat. Requested that foreign meats be 
labeled as such. 

Requested acceleration of carcass research 
programs now under way. Stated research 
should be aimed at less desirable cuts to 
make them more appealing to consumers. 


Self-Help Deduction 


Continued at 1 Cent 


HE wool and lamb producers self- 

help promotion program under the 
National Wool Act will be financed by 
deductions made from payments for the 
1960 marketing year (April 1, 1960) 
through March 31, 1961), the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced on 
November 8. 

Funds for advertising, promotional, 
and related market activities on wool 
and lamb will be obtained from deduc- 
tions from 1960 wool payments made to 
producers in the summer of 1961. Deduc- 
tion rates will be one cent per pound 
from shorn wool payments and five 
cents per hundredweight for liveweight 
from unshorn lamb payments. These 
rates are the same as those made from 
payments received by producers from 
the inception of this program. 

The promotion program is_ imple- 
mented by agreement between the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the American 
Sheep Producers Council providing for 
advertising, promotional, and related 
marketing activities under Section 708 
of the National Wool Act of 1954, as 
amended. The present agreement was 
approved in a referendum as announced 
by press release USDA 2989-59 dated 
October 26, 1959. 
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N WGA Incorporation Proposals 


EDITOR’S NOTE: At the summer meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Salt Lake City, July 19 and 20, 
the officers and the Organization Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association were instructed to consult 
a competent attorney and make preliminary plans to in- 
corporate the association. The officers were also instructed 
to get the attorney’s suggestions for modernizing or chang- 
ing the Constitution and Bylaws of the association. 

In line with this directive, the following changes are 
proposed for incorporating the association under the laws 
of the state of Utah: 

1. In order to incorporate as a non-profit corporation, 
Article III of the proposed Articles of Incorporation stip- 
ulates that the corporation shall not carry on any activity 
resulting in a profit to the organization or its members. 

2. Article IV gives authority to the officers to locate 
additional offices in cities other than Salt Lake City if 
deemed necessary by them. Salt Lake City would still be 
the principal place of business. 

3. Article VII lists the officers of the association, since 
this is necessary under Utah incorporation laws. 

4. Article VIII lists the terms of the officers and method 
of replacement in accordance with Utah incorporation 
laws. 

5. Article IX provides for one more member on the 
Board of Trustees. This change was recommended by the 
NWGA Organization Committee. 

A proposed set of Bylaws of the corporation has been 
set up which contain those items in the present association 
Constitution which are not included in the proposed 
Articles of Incorporation, plus other items which the 
attorney feels should be included. 

These proposed Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws 
will be acted upon by the 96th annual NWGA convention in 
Denver, Colérado, January 25. A full copy of both the pro- 
posed Articles of Incorporation and the proposed Bylaws 
are given below: 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of the corporation shall be “National Wool Growers 
Association.” 
ARTICLE II 
Duration 
The time of the duration of this corporation is perpetual 
succession. 
ARTICLE III 
Objects and Purposes 


This corporation shall not engage in any form of trade or 
commerce or carry on any activity which shall result in remuner- 
ative profit to the organization or its members. Subject to the 
foregoing limitations, the object, business or pursuit of this 
corporation shall be as follows: 


Section 1. To advance the interests of the wool producing 
and sheep growing industry, and to that end to take proper 


steps to guard against unreasonable or restrictive national or 
state legislation, and to secure such national or state legislation 
as the interests of said industry demand; and to use such proper 
methods as may be necessary to bring about an equitable and 
proper use of the public range, and to prevent the unreasonable 
restriction thereof; to secure fair transportation rates, facilities 
and time schedules; to encourage improvement in the breeding 
and management of sheep; to cultivate and promote, for mutual 
protection and benefit, cooperation among all persons within the 
United States engaged directly or indirectly in the industry 
above-named, and in general to do any and all things tending 
to carry out the objects and purposes above-named and to 
promote the welfare of said business. 


Section 2. To own, lease, use and operate such buildings or 
real property as may be necessary to carry on the purposes of 
this association and to make contracts, leases, mortgages, prom- 
issory notes or other paper or papers and to invest or borrow 
money or to engage in any other activity which may be advan- 
tageously carried on in connection with or auxiliary to said 
primary purpose, and to do all things as are incidental or 
conducive to the above objects or any of them. 


ARTICLE IV 
Place of Business 


The principal place of business of said corporation shall be 
located in Salt Lake City, Utah and said association may have 
such other offices in other cities or states as in the opinion of 
the officers of said association will best serve the needs of said 
corporation. 


ARTICLE V 
Conventions 


_ Section 1. There shall be an annual convention of this Asso- 
ciation held once a year at a time and place designated by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 2. Special conventions may be called at any time and 
place by the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. The President shall give notice by publication 30 
days prior in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER or by registered 
mail of the time and place of any convention to the Secretary of 
each approved State Association. 

Section 4. A majority of member State Associations present 
shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 
Voting at Conventions 


Section 1. Voting on the floor of conventions shall be done 
only by States. 


Section 2. The number of votes to be cast by each approved 
State Association on the floor of conventions shall be determined 
as follows: 

(a) One vote shall be allowed for each State Association and 
Affiliated State Association recognized by the Executive 
Committee as having membership in the National Wool 
Growers Association. 
(b) One vote for each $100 or major fraction thereof, paid 
for the support of the Association by such State Association 
or Affiliated State Association for the preceding year, if said 
convention is held prior to the first day of July, and for the 
present calendar year if said convention is held after the first 
day of July. 


Section 3. The votes of approved State Associations and 
Affiliated State Associations shall be cast only by persons cer- 
tified in this Association by such approved State Associations 
and Affiliated State Associations. 


Section 4. States not having an approved association may 
be entitled to one vote for each $100 or major fraction of that 
amount received for the preceding year if said convention is 
held prior to the first day of July and for the present calendar 
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year if said convention is held after the first day of July, from 
such State, the vote to be cast by an individual member selected 
by a caucus of members from that State. 


Section 5. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote. 


ARTICLE VII 
Officers 


Officers of this Association shall be a President, five Vice 
Presidents and an Executive Secretary-Treasurer, all of whom, 
with the exception of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, shall 
be members of approved State Associations. 

The officers to serve in this Association until the next annual 
convention are as follows: 


OFFICE NAME 


President Harold Josendal 
Vice President Angus McIntosh 
Vice President Penrose Metcalfe 
Vice President W. Hugh Baber 
Vice President David Little 

Vice President George K. Hislop 
Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 


ADDRESS 

Casper, Wyoming 
Las Animas, Colorado 
San Angelo, Texas 
Chico, California 
Emmett, Idaho 
Yakima, Washington 


Edwin E. Marsh Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARTICLE VIII 
Election of Officers 


Section 1. The President and the Vice Presidents shall be 
elected by the annual convention and their terms of office will 
run until the next annual convention when they or their suc- 
cessors will be elected. They shall be nominated by a nominating 
committee consisting of one member from each approved State 
Association and Affiliated State Association, appointed by the 
State. After the report of the nominating committee has been 
accepted, further nominations may be made from the floor. A 
majority of votes cast shall be necessary for election. In _ the 
event a majority is not reached on the first ballot for any office, 
the two nominees receiving the highest number of votes will be 
the nominees on a second ballot, and the one receiving the ma- 
jority vote will be elected. In the event it becomes necessary 
between annual conventions to replace any of the officers named 
in this section through death, incapacitation, resignation, or 
otherwise, such replacement shall be elected to serve until the 
next annual convention through favorable vote of at least two- 
thirds of the members of the Executive Committee. An officer 
may resign by giving thirty days written notice to the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 2. Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The Executive 
Committee shall employ the Executive Secretary-Treasurer and 
fix his rate of compensation which shall be on an annual basis, 
payable monthly. 


ARTICLE IX 
Board of Trustees 


Section 1. There shall be a Board of Trustees composed of 
the President, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, and a third 
member to be appointed by at least two thirds favorable vote of 
the Executive Committee. The member appointed by the Exec- 
utive Committee shall serve until such time as the Executive 
Committee appoints a successor. (The Board of Trustees, as at 
any time constituted, shall enjoy all the rights, powers, interests 
and immunities of the Board as originally constituted.) 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Trustees to hold in trust, 
manage, and control all property of the Association, both real 
and personal, wheresoever situated and whether now owned or 
hereafter acquired. Title to any property held by the Trustees 
shall be held in joint tenancy and not tenancy in common. The 
Board of Trustees may take any action with the unanimous 
assent of the members thereof, and may hold meetings at such 
place or places and at such times as it may determine. The 
Board of Trustees shall have and may exercise the following 
powers: 

(a) To purchase, or otherwise acquire, real and personal 

property; 

(b) To hold, operate, improve, lease, mortgage or otherwise 

encumber, exchange, sell or otherwise dispose of such prop- 

erty, either for cash or credit and upon terms acceptable to the 

Board; 

(c) To employ such managers and agents as may be neces- 

sary for the handling of said properties. 
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(d) To borrow money, and in respect of the monies so bor- 

rowed give such evidence of indebtedness and security as may 

be required; 

(e) To contract and to sue and be sued, and in addition to 

do or cause to be done such act or acts as may be necessary 
or desirable to enable this Association to function as an entity. 


Section 3. No member of the Board of Trustees shall be an- 
swerable or liable for any act or omission of any other member 
of the Board or of any manager or agent appointed by it; more- 
over, no commitment made in the name of the Association or 
of the Board of Trustees shall operate to render the then mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees or their successors in office, 
personally liable; and when contracting on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, Trustees shall have the right to exact of the other 
contracting party or parties an express release of personal 
liability on the part of all trustees and of all members of the 
organization. The Board of Trustees will be expected to act 
in accordance with the directions of the Executive Committee, 
where such directions have been made known in advance, and 
a willful violation of Executive Committee directions on the 
part of the Board of Trustees shall be grounds for removal of 
such Trustees as are guilty of participation in the violation. 


ARTICLE X 
Executive Committee 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive Committee composed 
of the President, five Vice Presidents, and one member from each 
approved State Association. Each approved State Association 
shall name a member and an alternate member to this Committee. 
In the event the member or alternate from a State Association 
cannot attend, the State Association may select some other mem- 
ber or officer as the alternate of such Association. Members and 
alternates from approved State Associations shall be recognized 
as such upon certification to this Association by the proper 
officers of such approved State Association. 

Affiliated State Associations will comply with the foregoing 
paragraph except that their Executive Committee members will 
be ex-officio. 


Section 2. Subject to the authority of the membership ex- 
pressed in convention, the Executive Committee shall have full 
power to conduct the affairs of this Association. It shall meet 
upon ten days’ written notice of the President, or upon the writ- 
ten request of five of its members from five approved State 
Associations. The Secretary shall issue the call for meeting. 
A majority of the members of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Section 3. Voting in the Executive Committee meetings shall 
be done by members of the Executive Committee. The President 
shall be entitled to vote only in the event of a tie. Affiliated State 
Associations shall have no vote in the Executive Committee. 


Section 4. In case of vacancy in any office, the Executive 
Committee shall be empowered to fill the office by appointment 
until the next annual convention. 


ARTICLE XI 
Manner of Amendment 
Section 1. These Articles of Incorporation may be amended 
by two-thirds of all the votes cast at any regular or special 
convention. Any State Association may propose an amendment 
to this Constitution by filing in writing with the Secretary, pro- 
vided that the proposed amendment in its entirety is published in 


the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER at least 60 days prior to any 
such convention at which it will be considered. 


BYLAWS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 
Duties of Officers 


_ Section 1. President—Subject to the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the President shall have general supervision of 
pon affairs of this Association, and in addition it shall be his 
duty— 

(a) To preside at Executive Committee meetings, conventions 
and other meetings of this Association. 
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(b) To appoint all standing committees with the advice and 

consent of the Executive Committee. 

(c) To appoint Emergency and Special Committees. 

Section 2. Vice Presidents—In the absence of the President, 
or in the event of his inability to act, the Executive Committee 
shall designate one of the five Vice Presidents to act in the plac¢ 
of the President. 

Section 3. Executive Secretary-Treasurer — The Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be the general manager of this Asso 
ciation under the direction of the President and the Executive 
Committee. Without limiting the duties which may be imposed 
upon him from time to time by the Executive Committee or the 
President, the following shall be his duties: 

(a) To devote all his time to 

the Association. 

(b) To be ex-officio Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

(c) To conduct the correspondence of the Association, keep 

all records and general accounts, collect fees, annual dues and 


the business and interests of 


assessments. 

(d) To make such reports to the Executive Committee as 

they may from time te time require. 

(e) To sign all vouchers for expenditures of money, with 

the approval of the President. 

(f) To invest any monies not needed for current expenses in 

securities guaranteed by the United States. 

(¢g) To report annually the finances of the Association to the 

Executive Committee. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall give bond in such 
amount conditioned upon his faithful performance of his duties 
as the President may require, and he shall be subject to dismissal 
by the President at any time, with the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE II 
Power to Execute Releases 


Releases of mortgages and other liens held by the corporation, 
be made, executed and acknowl 


and satisfaction thereof, may 
vice presidents, or the 


by the President, one of the 


edged 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Executive 
ARTICLE III 
Honorary Presidents 

Section 1. All past presidents are Honorary Presidents of 
this Association. 

Section 2. Honorary Presidents may attend all Executive 
Committee meetings and act in an advisory capacity at such 
meetings. 

ARTICLE IV 
Membership 


Section 1. Individual—Any person, persons, company, 01 
corporation engaged in the raising or feeding of sheep or goats 
may become a member of this Association upon the approval of 
the Executive Committee and the payment of annual dues as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 2 - a. State Association—One Association from each 
State representing raisers, feeders or breeders of sheep or goats 
may become a member of this Association upon approval by the 
Executive Committee and the payment of dues as hereinafte: 
provided. 

b. Affiliated State Association—One Association 
farm flock State may become a member of the Association upon 
the approval by the Executive Committee and the payment of 
dues as hereinafter provided. Affiliated State Associations, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, may become State 
members upon the payment of dues as hereinafter 


from each 


Association 
provided. 
Section 3. Associate—Individuals, companies, or corpora- 
tions, not directly engaged in the raising or feeding of sheep 
or goats, may become associate members of this Association upon 
the approval of the Executive Committee, and the payment of 
dues as hereinafter provided. 
ARTICLE V 
Dues and Revenue 


Section 1. Individual—Dues of individual members shall be 
paid annually in the amount of four mills per pound of wool 


or mohair produced or three cents per head of stock sheep or 
goats held for breeding purposes or feeding, with the exception 
that in the so-called farm flock States dues shall be on a basis 
set by the Executive Committee. 

Dues of individual members whose principal operation is that 
of fattening sheep and lambs for slaughter shall be paid annually 
in the amount of one and one-half cents per head for all sheep 

lambs sold. 
Five Dollars shall be the minimum amount accepted as dues 
from individual members for any one year. 

Section 2. Association and Affiliated Association—The an- 
nual dues of member State Associations and Affiliated State 
Associations shall be paid in such amounts as shall be determined 
by the Executive Committee. 


and 


Section 3. Associate—The minimum dues for associate mem- 
bers shall be $5.00. 

Section 4. Time of Payment—All annual dues and quotas 
shall become due and payable on the first day of February of 
each year for that calendar year. 

ARTICLE VI 
Subscriptions to Magazine 

Section 1. All approved State Associations and Affiliated 
State Associations shall receive without charge one annual sub- 
scription to the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER magazine fo: 
each $5 paid in dues to this Association for the preceding year. 
The Association shall in turn pay to the National Wool Growers 
Association Company $2.50 for each such annual subscription 
furnished to approved State Associations and Affiliated State 


Associations. 
ARTICLE VII 
Fiscal Year 


The fiscal year of the corporation shall commence with the 
opening of business on the first day of November of each calen 


dar year and shall close on the 31st day of October of the year. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Audit 
After the close of each fiscal year there shall be an audit 
of the year’s business by a certified public accountant. Copies 
of the audit shall be available at the annual convention and shall 
be open for inspection by all members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 


Order of Business 


The order of business at any regular or special meeting of 


the Executive Committee shall be: 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. Reading and disposal of unapproved minutes. 
Reports of officers. 

1. Unfinished business. 

New business. 


). 


Adjournment. 
ARTICLE X 
Rules of Order 
Except as herein otherwise provided, Roberts’ Rules of Order 
shall govern all parliamentary proceedings. 
ARTICLE XI 
Corporate Seal 
The Executive Committee shall provide a suitable Seal con- 
taining the name of the corporation, which Seal shall be in charge 
of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The Seal of the corpora- 
tion must be affixed to all certificates of membership and other 
documents, contracts, papers as the Executive Committee may 
prescribe. : 
ARTICLE XII 
Manner of Amendment 
These Bylaws may be altered, amended, or repealed and new 
3ylaws may be adopted by the Executive Committee at any 
regular or special meeting of the Executive Committee. 
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Wyoming Resolutions... . 


(Continued from page 21) 


Endorsed and reaffirmed action of the 
Wyoming Livestock Sanitary Board in re- 
gard to scabies control and urged continued 
vigilance. Further recommended that the 
state legislature pass legislation placing 
violation of import proclamations in cate- 
gory of criminal felony, carrying severe 
fine and/or jail sentence. 

Further recommended that any statutory 
limitation of civil damage for violation of 
import proclamation be removed from 
statute. 

Urged Congress extend to other states as 
it did to Alaska 90 per cent share of mineral 
royalties. Urged passage of legislation to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Recommended that wool growers work 
with other livestock producers to secure leg 
islation for financing of meat promotion 
embodying the following principles—(1) 
adequate collections to be as uniform and 
complete as possible over the nation; (2) 
each segment of livestock industry to have 
its own organization and program; (3) the 
organization for lamb promotion to be on a 
nationwide basis and producer-controlled; 
(4) each individual producer on written re- 
quest within 30 days to have privilege of 
receiving refund of any deduction made; and 
(5) work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board to be continued and strengthened. 

Opposed further withdrawal of public 
lands for extension of wilderness areas and 
national parks. Supported principle of mul- 
tiple use on public lands. 

Commended continued effort of Hugh 
Munro to restore the use of wool in auto- 
mobile upholstery. Urged all wool growers 
to ask for wool upholstery whenever pur- 
chasing new cars. 

Recommended that Congress reappraise 
mining laws on a more realistic basis so as 
to more adequately protect surface holders 
against permanent damage to the surface 
resulting from mining exploration and 
operation. 

Requested officers to work with other 
interested organizations to secure legislation 
separating mineral and surface estates on 
fee lands for abstract title purposes. 

Recommended that Bureau of Land Man- 
agement recognize the exclusive responsibil- 
ity of individual land owner to determine 
best use of his private lands. 

Opposed acquisition of land by Wyoming 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Requested Fish and Game Commission, 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to establish and publicly announce and 
maintain a definite number of game animals 
on specific areas of range and on the basis 
of available year long range, so that people 
in Wyoming are assured a healthy game 
herd, minimum winter loss and a maximum 
number of animals killed without reducing 
the herd or depleting their feed supply. 

Reaffirmed position that real solution to 
American wool producers’ problem is real- 
istic tariff plus quota. Urged Congress to 
immediately extend National Wool Act so 
that American wool industry can survive 
until adequate tariff and quota protection 
is available. 

Expressed alarm at increasing tendency 
to drift toward federal domination of state 
water resources. 

Opposed any encroachment of federal 
government upon state water control. 

Strongly urged more concentrated pre- 
ventative and research programs against 
the jeopardy of poisonous and noxious 
weeds by all agencies concerned. 
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Recommended that Congress investigate 
present practices on wool futures market by 
leading topmakers and manufacturers to 
curb monopolistic tendencies. 

Urged USDA to strictly enforce all sani- 
tary regulations concerning imported live 
lamb, mutton, or any chilled or frozen meat 
products. 

Urged that veterinary science department, 
USDA, completely embargo shipments of 
live lambs into this country until it can be 
definitely determined that there is no possi- 
bility of introducing infectious plant or 
animal diseases. 


31 Breeders Exhibit 


Top Columbias at Show 


| apeneaees breeders from Michi- 
gan, South Dakota, Ohio, Wyoming, 
Iowa, Oregon and Colorado exhibited 
144 top Columbia sheep at the 16th 
National Show and Sale, September 23- 
24 at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


' a See 
Champion Columbia Ram 


A growthy yearling showing stretch, 
bone and a terrific fleece exhibited by 
R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado was 
named champion ram. Reserve cham- 
pion honors went to Mark Bradford, 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 

R. J. Shown’s entry also copped hon- 
ors in the ram lamb class. Mark Brad- 
ford topped the two-year-old and 
yearling ewe classes, and a Shown entry 
headed the ewe lamb classification. 

Mark Bradford’s entries were named 
champion and reserve champion ewe of 
the show. 

Results of the 16th National Sale, 
which was held the day following the 
show, are as follows: 


$ 87.44 
70.71 
71.07 
76.91 
78.57 

164.90 
114.17 


39 yearling ewes 
7 two year old ewes 
14 ewe lambs 
33 pens of three yearling ewes 
21 pens of three ewe lambs 
18 yearling stud rams 
12 ram lambs 


Commended Wyoming Livestock and San- 
itary Board for action in cooperation with 
USDA in scrapie eradication programs, and 
recommended that research be continued 
and stepped up on this disease. 

Firmly adopted position taken by NWGA 
that federal lamb grading be abolished. 

Strongly recommended to Secretary of 
Agriculture that new lamb grading stand- 
ards as published in Federal Register be 
rewritten to greatly simplify language of 
specifications. 

Strenuously opposed passage of any: bill 
that would drastically limit the methods of 
taking predators on federal lands. 

Strongly opposed mandatory posting of 
fenced public lands to advise that they are 
open to ingress and egress for any lawful 
purpose. 

Expressed deep concern with effects on 
individual users of federal range of pro- 
gram of reduction of numbers of livestock 
by Bureau of Land Management and Forest 
Service and the effect on the economy of 
the state by these reductions. 

Recommended that no cuts be placed into 
effect until an agreement has been reached 
with permittee or a range study made by an 
independent agency using a long range 
study to evaluate the carrying capacity of 
the range, rather than a one year study. 

Definitely opposed the practice of night 
hunting and favored any legislation that 
would do away with such practices. 

Recognized that a strong and competitive 
transportation system is important to wool 
growers and other interests and endorsed 
principle that regulations and restrictions 
on railroads and other carriers should be 
relaxed so that a more efficient and compet- 
itive transportation system ensues. 

Urgently requested that Game and Fish 
Commission permit county predatory ani- 
mal control boards to expend money from 
commission on either a hunter or bounty 
program as directed by county predatory 
animal board. Further requested that ap- 
propriation be doubled. 

Requested that possibility of placing trap- 
pers and hunters employed by predatory 
animal board under workmen’s compensa- 
tion be explored and if feasible that such 
action be taken at next session of legislature. 

Recommended that Department of Agri- 
culture require all imported meats be 
marked for grade and origin of meat such 
as New Zealand, Australia, Iceland, and 
prime or good, etc. 

Strongly urged legislation to give per- 
mittees on Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management lands the right of appeal 
in federal district courts where the range 
involved is located, and that on such appeal 
a hearing de novo be held on the merits of 
such dispute before the court or a jury. 


Mary’s Lamb.... 
lamb? Yes! 
Mary (her 
born 1806, 


ID Mary have a little 

There actually was a 
name was Mary Sawyer, 
Sterling, Massachusetts). She did have 
a pet lamb, who followed her to the 
town’s one little red schoolhouse. Both 
of them were as American as the U. S. 
flag. So was the young ministry student, 
one John Roulstone, who wrote the im- 
mortal “fairy tale” and presented it to 
Mary Sawyer, who later became famous 
the world over. 


—Woolens and Worsteds of America 
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Market Situation Brightens 
‘Slightly; Some Buying Noted 


November 23, 1960 


HE wool market situation is slightly 

brighter. Foreign wool prices are 
higher and there is increased interest in 
domestic wools. 


Foreign Wool Situation 


Stiffening foreign wool markets dur- 
ing November support the opinion that 
wool prices had hit bottom and had no 
place to go but up. On November 4, 
USDA’s Wool Review of the Boston 
Wool Market said: “Midweek cables 
from Australia showed prices advancing 
three to four pence above last week with 
good general competition from all sec- 
tions. The New Zealand market opened 
on a firm basis with an upward tendency 
as Continental interests dominated and 
general competition was noted from 
other countries. The South African mar- 
kets advanced about two pence with the 
United Kingdom, Italy and the Conti- 
nent the principal operators and West 
Germany supporting. The South Amer- 
ican markets were dull with topmakers 
buying occasional small lots of Monte- 
video wools. Occasional Buenos Aires 
carpet type wools were sold to the 
United States.” 

Daily, through the month, headlines 
on foreign wool market items in trade 
papers carried messages of “prices 
firm,” “improved prices,” or “prices in 
sellers’ favor.” 

There was widespread feeling early 
in November that a slight increase in 
wool prices at Australian auctions 
would come in February or March, pro- 
viding Japan and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries purchased in the same volume as 
previously. One prominent Australian 
wool broker estimated at mid November 
that the current wool clip of his country 
would be 60 per cent sold by Christmas. 
This would mean smaller available sup- 
plies in the early spring months and 
possibly higher prices. 

Perhaps the increase has started a 
little earlier than expected, but not any 
too soon. Prices in Australia, it is re- 
ported, have been running at just about 
average cost of production; that is, with 
little or no profit. This has led to the 
belief that some wool growers of that 
country would turn to other types of 
agricultural enterprises. However, 
there is opinion to the effect that should 
the Australian wool market fall another 
5 or 10 per cent, the government there 
would seriously consider establishing a 
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floor-price plan similar to that of South 
Africa. Such a move would take some 
time, as the plan probably would re- 
quire grower approval. 

Mid October nominal price quotations 
on domestic wool at Boston were 10 to 
15 cents per pound below Australian 
wools of comparable grades (clean 
basis, including 2514-cent duty). 


Domestic Wool Situation 


While declining world wool prices un- 
doubtedly have had an adverse effect 
on domestic prices in recent months, 
certain other factors come to the front 
in discussions of the situation here. 
Good weather is always blamed for slow 


not be held entirely responsible. Lower 
purchasing power in thickly populated 
areas where unemployment has been 
on the increase is cited as cutting down 
retail sales and that, of course, works 
all the way back to the holder of the raw 
product, wool. Effect of the current 
economic situation is seen in the little 
or no demand for popular-priced cloth- 
ing. Sales have been better in the me- 
dium and upper class trade. 

USDA estimates 1961 U. S. mill use of 
apparel wool as about equaling 1960, 
with both years down about 5 per cent 
from 1959. Domestic mill consumption 
of wool in 1960 is figured by the De- 
partment at about 245 million pounds, 
or about 16 million pounds below the 
1959 level of 261 million pounds. In- 
cluding the foreign trade balance of 
wool semi-manufactures and manufac- 
tures, total U. S. wool consumption of 
apparel wool, USDA states, should 
about equal that of 1959. 


The drop in retail store sales and 


consumer clothing demand in the fall; 
competition from synthetics, which con- 


this year, however, the weather could 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 18, 1960 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


%o Jo %o 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing 
One-quarter Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. Fr. Combing... 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid 


$ .49— .51 
AT— .50 ‘ ‘ 
44— .46 ‘ F 66 


$1.10—1.15 56 
1.05—1.10 55 
1.00—1.05 56 


37— . 
34— . 


64 $ .40— . 
65. 


1.05—1.10 651 .52— .54 ° ‘ 57 .45—. 


1.00—1.05 652 ‘ 50 


1.03—1.08 -54— .56 


‘98—1.08 ‘50— .53 i— 4 


52— . 


1.02—1.07 46 .b5— .58 
A8— . 


-95—1.00 : 53 
-98—1.03 ; 61 56— . 
-95—1.00 .57— .60 55— . 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05—1.10 57 45— 47 59 438—. 

*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 1.00—1.05 59 41— 43 61 .89—. 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing ; : 
*8 Months (1” and over) ; . A2— . 
*Fall (%” and over)............... .40— . 327— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


1.10—1.15 54 
1.07—1.12 5665 
1.00—1.05 57 
1.00—1.05 55 
90— .95 56 


(2) 


(3) 
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tinues strong as the blending of fibers 
in fabric producton increases, are given 
as causes of the decline in domestic mill 
wool consumption. 

To these must be added increased im- 
ports of woolen and worsted woven 
goods—in some opinion the most power- 
ful agent in depressing the domestic 
wool market. Such imports during the 
first eight months of 1960 amounted to 
49,764,000 square yards. This volume 
is 7 per cent greater than the all-time 
high imports for the full year of 1959 

. . 46,605,000 square yards. Imports 
from three major exporting countries 
for the first eight months of each year 
are compared: 


1960 1959 
(Square Yards) 
20,279,000 13,567,000 
Japan 13,611,000 9,543,000 
United Kingdom..12,595,000 12,328,000 


If domestic fabric production contin- 
ues low to the end of 1960, it is indicated 
that imports for the year will amount to 
between 15 and 20 per cent of domestic 
production. Projection of imports to 
the close of 1960 is difficult because the 
effects of the new tariff (discussed else- 
where in this issue) must be considered. 
For example, the new rates may cause 
the release of more Italian fabrics, held 
in bond, before January 1, the effective 
date of the new rates, than had been 
anticipated. They may also result in the 
holding back of some imports from other 
countries. But whatever the final im- 
port figure is, the impact of foreign wool 
fabric imports on the domestic situation 
should cause serious concern. 

Imports of dutiable raw wools will 
total around 75 to 80 million pounds in 
1960, USDA estimates. In 1959 imports 
amounted to 100.5 million pounds. Duty- 
free imports, it is figured, will be about 
150 to 155 million pounds in 1960 com- 
pared with 192 million pounds in 1959. 

Movement of wools at Boston was 
slow most of the month due, in part, to 
absence of dealers attending western 
sales. Boston purchases were largely on 
a delivery basis. Prices in the woolen 
end of the business commenced to 
stiffen late in October, not from any 
actual increased demand, but because 
stocks were thin. In some instances 
dealers had to turn down orders because 
they were unable to fill them. This was 
particularly true of some types of noils. 
Pulled wools also continued in demand 
as stocks were scarce and increased 
demand for scoured shorn wools was 
expected. 

A brightening spot showed up the 
week of November 14 when worsted 
wools, along with woolens moved at 
firm prices and in seller’s favor. While 
the business in worsted wools was con- 
siderably behind that of a year ago, the 
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interest shown by buyers was hearten- 
ing, as in the previous weeks they had 
failed to take any interest at any price. 
Some wool trade observers expressed the 
belief that the market in this country 
would firm within the next 60 days be- 
cause topmakers will have to go into the 
market for foreign wool or purchase do- 
mestic wool which is considerably lower 
than corresponding foreign grades. 

At mid November it was estimated 
that 25 million pounds of the 1960 do- 
mestic clip was still available, or less 
than 12 million pounds, clean basis, 
because most of the supply is of fine 
types. There is a possibility that a 
scarcity could develop in good length 
domestic fine wool. Those holding this 
opinion said there was less than 10 mil- 
lion pounds, grease basis, available and 
a slight increase in demand could take 
care of that amount quickly. 

Most of the activity in domestic wools 
in November has been centered in sealed 
bid sales at several western storage 
points. 


Stockton, California 


Out of 2,309,000 pounds offered by the 
Cal-Wool Marketing Association sealed 
bid sale, October 31, some 250,000 
pounds were sold under bids and 350,000 
pounds at private treaty later. Ten rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, top- 
makers and dealer-brokers bid on a total 
of 1,700,000 pounds, but most bids were 
less than “upset” prices. 

According to USDA’s weekly review, 
graded 64’s French combing wool 
brought $1.05 and graded 64’s French 
combing and staple wool around $1.10 
to $1.12. Bulk of the half-blood shorn 
lambs wool sold at 41.8 cents, grease 
basis, with an estimated clean cost, 
landed Bosto:, of 76 cents to 78 cents. 
Original bag bulk fine wools were esti- 
mated to cost around $1.07, clean basis, 
delivered. 

There was no interest in medium 
wools which surprised the trade in gen- 
eral as the demand for this type had 
been quite keen at Boston. 

Prices paid at private sales were re- 
ported comparable to those paid under 
sealed bids. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Around 370,000 pounds of wool moved 
under sealed bids at the sale conducted 
November 4 by the Utah Wool Market- 
ing Association. Buyers also purchased 
an additional 400,000 pounds later at 
private sales. 

Graded fine, good French combing and 
staple wool brought from $1.10 to $1.12; 
graded half-blood, around $1.08; graded 
three-eighths, $1.07, while graded fine 
French brought about $1.05. Original 
bag, bulk fine wools sold around $1.07 
to $1.10, clean basis, delivered. Grease 


prices were: bulk fine, 37 to 48 cents; 
graded three-eighths, 4714 to 50 cents, 
f.o.b. 


Minneapolis 


At the sealed bid sale held on Novem- 
ber 17, some 2,400,000 pounds were 
offered. Slightly more than two million 
pounds was graded wool and a little 
more than 300,000 pounds was original 
bag wool. Sales covered 89 per cent of 
all graded wool offered and 60 per cent 
of all original bag wool. 

Prices for fleece wools, grading fine to 
quarterblood, were reported as: $1.12, 
$1.07, $1.06 and $1.05. For Territory 
wool, prices were: $1.12 to $1.15 for 
fine staple; $1.08 to $1.10 for half-blood 
staple; $1.08 for three-eighths; $1.06 
for quarterblood. Original bag wools 
averaged about $1.05 clean. 

Twenty manufacturers and topmakers 
were represented at the sale by one or 
more buyers and purchases were made 
by 15 of them. 

Portland, Oregon 

At its sealed bid auction November 
19 to 20, Pacific Wool Growers offered 
one million pounds of wool. Approxi- 
mately 800,000 pounds sold and trading 
was still going on as of November 21. 

Original bag good staple and French 
sold at $1.07 to $1.16; bulk, $1.12 to 
$1.14. Graded fine sold for the same 
prices. Halfbloods, $1.05 to $1.10; 
three-eighths, $1.08; Territory quarter- 
blood, $1.07 to $1.09; fleece quarter- 
blood, $1.02 to $1.05; Territory low 
quarterblood, $1.07 to $1.08; and fleece 
low quarterblood, $1.01 and $1.02. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Around 61,000 pounds of North Coast, 
California, 12-months (1960) wool was 
sold late in October at 45 cents, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


IDAHO 


Some wool activity in Idaho was re- 
ported during the first two weeks of 
November. Two range clips were sold 
in the eastern part of the state at 42 
and 44 cents. One grower also reported 
his clip sold to net him close to 45 
cents. These clips were all 1960 wool 
and represented about 10,000 fleeces. 


OREGON 


Some 34,000 pounds, mostly fine, 
light-shrinking wool was moved in late 
October at Portland, at an average price 
of 47 cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Shghtly less than one million pounds 
of original bag wool was sold by pri- 
vate treaty at the Hafner warehouse in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Public Lands Main Topic 
at New Mexico Meet 


YATURDAY, November 19, the mem- 
bers of the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
will meet in Las Vegas for 
fall quarterly meeting. Public lands will 
be the main topic of discussion. Murray 
Morgan, New Mexico Comniissioner of 
Public Lands, and Eastburn Smith of the 
Bureau of Land Management will be the 
principal speakers at the public lands 
meeting scheduled for 10:30 a.m. I am 
going to have to interrupt an elk hunt- 
ing trip to attend this meeting, but it 
is lucky that the area where I will be 
hunting is close to Las Vegas and I will 
be able to resume my hunt Sunday 
morning. 

There is much unrest in New Mexico 
concerning the state school lands of 
which there are about 10 million acres. 
There will be an attempt by the associa- 
tion representing the school teachers in 
the state to raise the lease rate consider- 
ably. Many people who do not under- 
stand the true condition of New Mexico 
range land feel that the present average 
of five cents an acre is too low. However, 
when you consider that all improve- 
ments belong to the rancher and that he 
has only leased the grazing rights and 
must take the dry years with the wet, 
it presents an altogether different pic- 
ture. 

In an 


ers 


effort to resolve these differ- 
ences between the ranchers and the 
school teachers a joint committee of 
the wool growers, Farm Bureau, cattle 
growers, and the New Mexico Educa- 
tion Association was set up this year 
and are to have a meeting in the near 
future. At such time an attempt will 
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W. E. Overton 


New Mexico 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Lucius M. Stephens 


Texas 


be made to arrive at some increase 
grazing lease rental that will be sati 
factory to both groups. This raise in 
rental fee will be one of the 
questions under consideration at the 
Las Vegas quarterly meeting. 

Other highlights at the quarterly 
meeting will be the state finals for the 
Make It Yourself With Wool 
This event is scheduled to start at 
p.m. on November 19 in the Ill field Audi 
torium at Highland University campus 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to express the New Mexico Wool Grow 
ers’ sincere appreciation for the grand 
job that Mrs. A. D. Jones, chairman of 
the women’s committee, and Mrs. Her- 
bert Corn, Make It Yourself With Wool 
state contest director, have done to 
ward advertising wool and lamb. 

I would like to urge every member of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers to make 
plans to attend the National Wool 
Growers convention in Denver, Janu- 
ary 22-25. 

—W. E. (Hi) Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. 


contest 


7:00 


Meat Inspection 


Amendment Proposed 


O secure proper protection from live- 
stock and meat imports which do not 
have health inspection, grade and hu- 
mane standards presently borne by 
domestic producers, the following sim- 
ple amendment to the United States 
Meat Inspection Act of 1906 is 
posed: 
1. Require that any 


pro- 


meat entering 
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Wilbur F. Wilson Don Tavenner 


Idaho 


Montana 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
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Parm Dickson 
Washington 


have been 
humane 
now re- 
domestic 


the United States must 
slaughtered under the same 
and sanitary regulations as 
quired for the slaughter of 
livestock. 

2. United States Department of Agri- 
culture meat grading shall apply only 
to domestically produced meat. 

See your congressman and request 
that he initiate such legislation at the 
coming session of the Congress. 

—Joe Mendiburu, President 
California Wool Growers 
Association 


Organization - Onl y 


Answer for Sheepmen 


HE lamb promotion program seems 

to be working real well at least in 
some respects. Our domestic produc- 
tion, along with 91% million pounds of 
imported lambs, is selling in some places 
as high as beef, although the price pro- 
ducers receive is seven to 10 cents per 
pound less. 

How the producer is going to get his 
fair share of the consumer’s dollar is 
today’s number one question. Is lamb 
so insignificant to the retailer that it is 
immaterial to him whether he handles 
it or not? I’m sure this is not so. If a 
retailer can sell more meat by having a 
larger selection, I am sure he is for that. 

The ultimate goal of the wool grower 
is to some day, and some day soon, be 
so well organized in a marketing organ- 
ization that he will be able to determine 

(Continued on page 44) 
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QUIZ 


A scouring plant in the West would 
LX reduce total freight on a wool clip 
by half. Iam assuming that the scoured 
wool would still go back East to the 
mills. 

The question says would you patron- 
ize a scouring plant in your area. I 
don’t understand exactly what that 
means. In the past we have almost 
always sold our wool here and it was 
shipped by the new owner. If we pa- 
tronized a plant in the West, would we 
still own the wool until it was scoured? 

—Robert Hasquet 
Shelby, Montana 


: ioe I do feel that I could reduce costs 
through scouring in the West and 
would patronize such a plant in this 
area. 
—Eugene E. Horton 
Clearlake Oaks, California 


Y* would have to know costs of scour- 
ing and what could be saved by 
dving it. We don’t know anything about 
it now. 
—Houghian L. S. Company 
Kinsey, Montana 


| lpvaoneil comment on the cost. I intend 
to scour as there is a plant at San 
Angelo, about 150 miles away. 
—C. C. Hill 
Burnet, Texas 


ES, a scouring plant near our ranch- 
ing area (the Hill country region of 
Texas) would reduce costs of marketing 
our wool and mohair because of reduced 
freight costs. It would also speed up 
the sale of these products, since we now 
send much of our wool to the Denver 
scouring plant. The nearest scouring 
plant is at Brownwood, Texas, I believe. 
A large plant at, say San Angelo, would 
be easily accessible to a great majority 
of the sheep producers in Texas. 
More scouring plants in Texas would 
help sell our wool because the buyers 
could have a sample scoured quickly and 
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determine what the clean yield would 
be at less expense. Thus helping both 
buyer and seller. 
—Bob Ramsey 
Hillcrest Ranch 
Hunt, Texas 


HE location of a mill 

would, of course, be one of the gov- 
erning factors affecting its usefulness 
to northeastern Wyoming. Capable 
management and fiiancing would be 
necessary to its success. 

Historically, the marketing of wool 
has made very little change since terri- 
torial days. In spite of lip service to the 
contrary, our basic handling of the wool 
economy remains the same. 

A scouring mill would be a definite 
new direction established for wool trade 
channels. Can we get the trade to ac- 
cept this new direction aimed away 
from tradition? 

The scouring of wool in the produc- 
tion areas could have a highly beneficial 
effect for the producer. It could permit 
the establishment of a new area of com- 
petition with other competitive fibers. 

—U. S. Archibald 
Pine Tree Ranch, 
Gillette, Wyoming 


geographi 


HIS would be questionable in an oper- 

ation the size of mine as all fleeces 

would have to be graded before scouring 
and each grade bagged separately. 

It is true that you should reduce the 
weight by scouring but without a press 
how could you get any weight in a car? 
The wool would be as bulky as before 
scouring and only weigh half as much. 

I don’t believe that these local buyers 
would even bid on scoured wool as most 
of the local sheep setups are from 100 
to 500 head and are run on fenced pas- 
tures and most of the sheep have several 
grades of wool in each clip. 

No, I don’t believe that I would pa- 
tronize a scouring plant unless I was 
convinced that the wool could be sold 


locally or to an advantage over the pres- 
ent setup. 
—Fred Anglen 
Riverton, Wyoming 


I personally like selling wool as soon 
after shearing as possible because a 
pay check in the spring comes in pretty 
handy. 

If it comes to selling wool on a clean 
basis and having it graded I think it 
would be a wonderful thing to have a 
scouring plant in the area. It surely 
would cut down on the freight costs. 

—Eugene R. Adams 
Telluride, Colorado 


Wis the number of sheep in this 
area and local marketing condi- 
tions, I feel a number of local sheepmen 
would patronize a scouring plant. 
However, I feel a good educational 
program would be in order on scouring 
plants and what they can do for the 
sheepman. 
—W. M. Conklin 
Challis, Idaho 


] don’t feel that I can answer this ques- 
tion very intelligently. We patronize 
the Cal-Woo! Marketing Association and 
have for a number of years, and I think 
they do a splendid job. 

However, just sorting doesn’t seem 
to be the answer, but sorting and then 
scouring would eliminate the guess- 
work in shrinkage, and I feel that in 
this way the wool grower would receive 
a more accurate figure for his fleeces. 

—R. Hodges & Sons 
Tres Pinos, California 


Wool Bureau Board 
Names New Chairman 


T a meeting of the directors Novem- 

ber 16th Dr. George van der Wath 
was appointed chairman of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. Dr. van der Wath, who is 
also chairman of the South African 
Wool Board, succeeds Dr. J. H. Mool- 
man, resigned. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Dr. 
van der Wath said that the board had 
reviewed the activities of the Wool Bu- 
reau in the United States. As a result 
it was decided to expand the bureau’s 
product development activities, notably 
in the areas of permanent creasing and 
pleating of all wool apparel, and ma- 
chine washable woolens. 

The product development activities 
will involve the Wool Bureau in a sig- 
nificant expansion of its technical 
services to the wool textile industry and 
the associated promotional effort, Dr. 
van der Wath said. This will require 
the employment of additional technical 
personnel. 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 
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NCE again in this sacred season of 

the year we come into the magic 
spell of Christmas. The familiar scent 
of holly, pine and cedar pervades the 
atmosphere as we decorate our homes 
in preparation for the greatest day of 
the year. ' 

But let’s not forget the true spirit of 
Christmas is the spirit of giving—to 
give freely of ourselves as exemplified 
in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Only by studying the inspiring ideals he 
has given us and putting them into 


practice in our daily lives, do we come 
to know that, after all, we find in this 
life only that happiness and that love 
which we have given away. 

And so, dear friends, I am especially 
happy at this Christmastide to share 
my love with you and tell you how much 
I appreciate your friendship and earnest 
efforts and to wish you all a very merry 
Christmas and a prosperous new year. 

Very sincerely, 
Ora Chipman 
Lamb Promotion Chairman 


Pictured above is the first prize winning booth at the Ellens- 
burg (Washington) Rodeo and Fair, September 2, 3, and 4. The booth 
was entered by the Kittitas County Wool Growers Auxiliary in com- 
petition with local chapters of the Farm Bureau, Grange, Cowbells, 


Dairy Wives, and Sugar Beet Associations. 


Mrs. William Harrell de- 


signed the booth and was assisted by Mrs. O. J. Blair and Mrs. Clarence 


Harrell. 


At the request of the Washington State Auxiliary the booth 


was taken to Yakima the last week in September for the Central Wash- 


ington Fair. 


Lamburgers at Utah Fair 


HE Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary 
served lamburgers to 335 4-H’ers 
and their leaders at the Utah State Fair 
on Saturday, September 17. The 4-H’ers 
were from all over the state. 

In addition to the lamburgers served 
on buns contributed by the Continental 
Baking Company of Salt Lake City, each 
guest was given an orange drink. The 
Utah Auxiliary purchased the lamb and 
the drinks. 

Wool and lamb posters of the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council were dis- 
played around the area where the lam- 
burgers were being served. 


Oregon Youth Enjoys 
Lamb Cookout 


’ 
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Shown above at the mouthwatering job 
of barbecuing are: Mrs. Averill Hansen, 
adult advisor to the Empire Builders; San- 
dra Umphenour, Thurston, treasurer; Judy 
Rowe, Eugene, secretary; Richard Flynn, 
Eugene, vice president; Mike Rowe, Eugene, 
president; and Mrs. George Woodworth, 
Eugene, president of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Auxiliary. 

Lane County’s older 4-H’ers who are 
members of the Empire Builders made 
barbecued lamb the piece de resistance 
at a recent cook-out at the Averill Han- 
sen sheep ranch in Cottage Grove, 
Oregon. 

Lamb for the barbecue was provided 
through the Oregon Wool Growers 
Auxiliary in cooperation with the 
American Sheep Producers Council, to 
promote the use of lamb and to instruct 
young people in its preparation. 
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appliqued in white wool the two states of 
Coanuila and Texas; emphasizing the state 
flowers, a spreading spray of bluebonnets 
covered the outline of Texas; a rose design 
covered the State of Coahuila, outlined in 
green sequins, while Texas was outlined in 
blue sequins. Rhinestones traced the silver 
Rio Grande. Gold letters located Del Rio, 
Acuna and Laughlin AFB. The blankets 
were identical. 

The warmth of the golden fleece wool and 
the beauty of the diamond fiber mohair 
emphasized the importance of these fibers 
to the economy of the area in which the 
meeting was held. 

Mrs. W. B. Whitehead, president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep & Goat 
Raisers’ Association, was overall chairman 
of the Del Rio preparations for the welcom- 
ing activities of the meeting which was 
heralded as one stressing the good will and 
friendship between the United States and 
Mexico. Significantly important in the 
statements made by the Presidents in con- 
nection with their meeting was the great 
Amistad Dam project (Amistad means 
friendship) of the two countries. Mrs. 
Whitehead reported that excellent coopera- 
tion was received from a committee of 
Acuna, Mexico, women, Mrs. Ramon Diego, 
Mrs. Luciano Sanchez, Mrs. Oswaldo Mar- 
tinez and Mrs. Fernando Lozano. 

The intricate and detailed stitching of the 
blankets was made possible through the ef- 
forts of several Del Rio women including 
Mesdames W. B. Whitehead, E. E. Town- 
send, Joe Almond, Lyle S. Almond, O. D. 
Finegan, John M. Jones, Jr. and Gerald 
Taylor who are colsely associated with the 
interests of the wool and mohair industry. 

The material for the blankets was grown 
in Texas and loomed by West Texas Woolen 
Mills of Eldorado, Texas, and donated by 


Blankets for Presidents 


Mateos. Both Presidents Eisenhower and 
Mateos were pleased with the gifts. 
The two blankets, representing the “Gold- 


On. behalf of the Texas wool and mohair 
industries, Miss Linda Wardlaw, left, as 
Miss Del Rio, gave President Eisenhower 


one of the two blankets given to the presi- 
dents of the U. S. and Mexico in Acuna, 
October 24. On the right is Miss Deya 
Sanchez, as Miss Acuna, with President 


en Fleece,” wool, and the “Diamond Fiber,” the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 


mohair, were jeweled and quilted. The main 
part of the blanket, designed as a throw 
blanket or auto robe, was red. On each was 


tion which was pleased to be a part of this 
good will effort with our neighbors to the 
south. 


Saddle Blanket 


for 


John Wayne 


Movie actor and director John Wayne, in 
Texas for the premier of his movie, “The 
Alamo,” received an unexpected gift from rep- 
resentatives of the great wool and mohair 
industry of Texas. It was a fine saddle blanket 
showing the Alamo and the nickname “Duke” 
in green on gold background stitched in detail. 
The movie starring John Wayne was made on 
the ranch of Texas association member J. T. 
(Happy) Shahan. 

Presenting the blanket at San Antonio were 
Miss Sunda Callan and Miss Jean Williams of 
Menard and Ballinger, as Miss Mohair and Miss 
Wool. 
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Increased Marketings, Lower Quality 


November 23, 1960 


NCREASED marketings coupled with 

lower quality are major factors in 
the continued downward trend of live 
lamb prices. 

Larger slaughter, combined with 
heavier slaughter weights, has resulted 
in an increased lamb and mutton pro- 
duction since April compared with 1959. 
August commercial slaughter was 22 
per cent above that of a year ago; Sep- 
tember, 18 per cent above; October, 12 
to 14 per cent above and up through 
mid November the weekly kill was run- 
ning 10 to 12 per cent ahead. 

High quality lambs were scarce in 
early November and only toward the 
latter part of the month was there a 
significant amount of quality fed lambs. 
These generally sold at stronger prices. 

The last part of November and the 
first couple of weeks in December sup- 
plies should be somewhat on the short 
side compared with earlier months. The 
majority of the 2,400,000 lambs on feed 
November 1 as reported by the USDA 
will begin coming to market in mid 
December with increasing amounts 
being held for sale in January (note 
lambs on feed chart, page 23). One of 
the significant points of the chart shows 
that there are only 4 per cent of the 
total lambs on feed weighing over 100 
pounds, while 36 per cent now weigh 
80 to 99 pounds and 55 per cent weigh 
between 60 and 79 pounds and only 5 
per cent weigh less than 60 pounds. 

Live lamb prices in November were 
generally steady to slightly lower. How- 
ever, the average price for choice lambs 
in Chicago in mid November was $17.31 
compared to $20.50 at the same period 
last year while at the same time choice 
steer prices were quoted in mid Novem- 
ber, 1960, at $25.50 compared to $26.99 
in 1959. For many years choice steers 
and choice lambs sold at the same price 
per pound liveweight. 

Average live animal prices for Octo- 
ber, 1960, at Chicago were as follows: 
lambs, $18.60 and steers, $25.60 per hun- 
dredweight. From this 100 pounds of 
live weight 47.2 pounds of dressed lamb 
was worth $30.22 and 47 pounds of 
dressed steer was worth $35.52 or the 
value of the original 100 pounds of lamb 
increased 62.5 per cent while the value 
of the steer increased only 38.7 per cent. 

The wholesale price on the New York 
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Drive Prices Down 


market generally has remained steady 
throughout November. On November 21 
choice and prime carcasses weighing 35 
to 45 pounds were selling at $40 to $44 
while carcasses weighing 45 to 65 
pounds were bringing $38 to $43. 

Dry weather conditions caused earlier 
increased slaughtering of ewes this 
year. However, ewe slaughtering is ex- 
pected to be greater than 1959 for the 
remainder of the year. 

October rain in the Central Plains 
wheat pasture areas and abundance of 
beet tops have no doubt been contribut- 
ing factors to the slightly increased 
feeder lamb prices. Lamb feeders who 
purchased feeder lambs at average 
prices in late September and through 
October and into November should real- 
ize a profit providing efficient feeding 
practices are followed. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


Early November: At least 19 loads of 


mostly choice 100- to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs with number one to 


mostly fall shorn pelts moved at $17 
to $17.50, including 16 loads at $17.50. 
Around ten loads of choice clover pas- 
tured lambs with prime end weighing 
around 100 pounds with fall shorn pelts 
sold at $18. 

Mid November: Around four loads of 
mostly choice slaughter lambs with 
number one fall shorn pelts weighing 
100 to 108 pounds sold at $17.25 to 
$17.50. A string of 400 head good and 
choice 80-pound feeder lambs sold at 
$15.50. At least 12 loads of mostly choice 
with prime end slaughter lambs weigh- 
ing 100 to 107 pounds with number 
one to fall shorn pelts sold at $17 
to $17.50. Three loads for delivery after 
Thanksgiving brought $18. 

Ewes: In mid November a string of 
700 head good bred ewes, mainly solid- 
mouth ewes but ranging from two-year- 
olds to broken-mouthed, moved at $15 
per head net to buyer. 


COLORADO 


Early November: Sales confirmed on 
over 28,350 head of sheep and lambs in 
Colorado. Several loads of choice and 
prime 95- to 119-pound wooled slaughter 
lambs delivered to packing plants sold 
at $17.50 to $18.50 while a few loads of 
choice 92- to 95-pounders sold at $17. 
Several loads of 105- to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs delivered to and 
weighed at the packing plant sold at 
$17.50 to $18.25. 

Mid November: In western Colorado 
a string of 675 good 62- to 76-pound 
feeder lambs sold at $14. A string of 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices 
Prime perce, 
Choice 
al ee 


1959 
Nov. 21 
10,625,853 


1960 
Nov. 19 
11,337,978 


$18.05 $ 
17.55 
15.80 


18.62 - 
17.30 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds................. 
Choice, 45-55 pounds ee 


Lamb and Mutton 


42.10 


40.75 40.50 


Veekly Kill (Week ended) 


(No. Head) 


Oct. 29 
320,000 
295,000 


Nov. 5 
285,000 
240,000 


Nov. l¢ 
255,000 
222,000 


Nov. 12 
255,000 
261,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,737,000 
1,586,000 


1960 
1959 


Calves 
506,000 
471,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,345,000 
1,200,000 


Hogs 
5,392,000 
6,646,000 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


June 
3,795,780 
6,935,089 


1960 
1959 


July 
,704 


1,227 


1,660,556 


September 
5,323,304 
3,262,824 


August 
2,597,967 
2,646,685 
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7,500 head of mostly choice and prime 
98- to 110-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $17.25 to $18 delivered to and 
weighed at the packing plant. Several 
loads of 98- to 109-pound choice and 
prime wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$17.50 to $18. 


Ewes: In early November a string of 
1,200 short term aged breeding ewes 
sold at $2.50 to $3.25, while another 
string of 1900 head good 120- to 130- 
pound slaughter ewes moved at $3.50 
to $4. In mid November in western 
Colorado a string of around 600 utility 
and good 114- to 138-pound slaughter 
ewes moved at $3 to $3.25. 


IDAHO 


Early November: Around 17 loads of 
choice and prime 100- to 114-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 
to $17, while seven loads of choice and 
prime 104- to 110-pound lambs with 
numbers one and two pelts moved at 
$16.50 to $16.65. A _ string of 5,600 
choice and prime 90- to 114-pound 
wooled lambs moved at $16.75 to $17.25. 


Mid Novewaber: Two loads of choice 
and prime 106- to 107-pound wooled 
pellet-fed lambs moved at $16. 


Ewes: In mid November a string of 
950 head of slaughter ewes moved at $5. 


MONTANA 


Early November: Around 1,400 good 
and choice 75- to 85-pound feeder lambs 
sold at $14 to $14.50. A string of 1,000 
good and choice around 90-pound feed- 
ers moved at $14. 


Mid November: In mid November a 
string of around 1,200 head good and 
choice 85- to 90-pound feeder lambs 
moved at $14 to $14.25. 


Ewes: In early November a string of 
1,100 good and choice around 80-pound 
ewe lambs sold at $16, while 204 good 
ane choice yearling breeding ewes 
moved at $18.50 per head. Five-hundred 
good and choice two-year-old ewes sold 
at $17 per head. A string of 1,500 mostly 
good with some choice yearling breeding 
ewes moved at $16 to $18 per head while 
1,500 good and choice two- to five-year- 
old breeding ewes sold from $13 to 
$17.75 per head. In mid November a 
band of 425 good to choice yearling 
breeding ewes moved at $15 to $18 per 
head while a band of good and choice 
solid-mouthed breeding ewes sold at $6 
to $8 per head. A string of 2,050 good 
and choice 80- to 87-pound ewe lambs 
moved at $16 per hundredweight while 
a string of 200 mostly choice yearling 
breeding ewes sold at $17.75 per head. 
Around 1,250 good and choice three- 
and four-year-old ewes sold at $8 to $15 
per head. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Mid November: Around 4,500 good 
and choice 65- to 78-pound feeder lambs 
moved at $14 to $15.10 with a few up 
to $15.50. 

Ewes: Good replacement ewes 
brought $15.50 to $16.50. A band of 700 
short term breeding ewes moved at $5 
to $7.50 per head. 


OREGON 


Three 
wooled 


loads of 
slaughter 


Early November: 
choice 100-pound 
lambs sold at $17. 


Mid November: A band of 2,000 head 
choice and prime slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts were delivered to Cal- 
ifornia for $17. A string of 1,200 head 
choice with some prime wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $16.50 to $17 delivered 
to Oregon. 


TEXAS 


Early November: Several loads of 
clipped lambs sold at $13.50 to $14. 
From August shorn muttons weighing 
70 to 75 pounds sold at $14.50 while sev- 
eral loads of lightweight feeder lambs 
sold from $14 to $15 with some going 
as high as $16. 


Mid November: In the San Angelo 
area several loads of feeder lambs 
weighing 70 to 80 pounds in the wool 
sold from $14 to $15.50 while clipped 
lambs sold at $13.50 to $14. 


UTAH 


November: 
loads of choice 
100-pound wooied 


Around two and 
with end of 
slaughter 


Early 
one-half 
prime 


1960 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
January 22-25, 1961: National Wool 


vention, Denver, Colorado. 
August 16-17, 1961: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Growers’ Con- 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


December 5-7: Texas Sheep & Goat Rairers’ Con- 
vention, San Angelo, Texas. 

December 7-9: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

January 6-7, 1961: Nevada Wool Growers’ Annual 
Meeting, Ely, Nevada. 

January 12: Utah Wool Marketing Association Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 13-14: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, ver, lorado. 

January 25-28, 1961: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 5-7, 1961: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


SHOWS 
January 13-21, 1961: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


February 10-19, 1961: San Antonio Stock Show and 
Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 


ONO MOOT OOO NONOTOCONONOTOY 


lambs moved at $17.50. A string of 700 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs sold 
at $15.50 straight. Around 25 loads of 
choice and prime 95- to 100-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 to $16.75 
with a load of choice and prime 98- 
pound lambs bringing $17. Two loads 
of choice and prime fall shorn slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.25. A string of 1,000 
head fall shorn slaughter lambs weigh- 
ing around 95 pounds sold at $18 deliv- 
ered to California. 

Mid November: Around four loads of 
choice and prime 105- to 110-pound 
grain-fed slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 
to $17. At least 40 loads of mostly 
choice to prime 100- to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs moved at $15.75 
to $16.50. Four loads of 114- to 116- 
pounders sold at $15 to $15.50. 

Ewes: In mid November around seven 
loads of Utah fall shorn utility and good 
125- to 135-pound slaughter ewes sold 
at $3.50 with cull end going at $2. 


WASHINGTON 


Early November: Around three loads 
of mostly choice with some prime 
slaughter lambs delivered to Oregon sold 
at $17.50. A string of 790 head of choice 
and prime 94- to 100-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs delivered to California 
brought $18 while a band of 900 head 
choice and prime sold at $16, f.o.b. feed- 
lot. One load of good to mostly choice 
100-pound slaughter lambs sold on car- 
cass basis at $35 on choice and $32 on 
good. 

Mid Novemebr: A load of choice 101- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$17 delivered. A band of 1,250 head 
choice and prime 100- to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 
to $17 delivered Washington and Ore- 
gon. A load of choice and prime 100- 
pound lambs with number one pelts sold 
at $18 delivered to California. 


Wyoming 


Early November: Several loads of 
good and choice 62- to 78-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $14.75 to $15.50. In north- 
ern Wyoming 1,050 good and choice 
70- to 80-pound feeder lambs sold at 
$14.50 to $15. 

Mid November: In northern Wyoming 
a band of 2,400 mostly choice 73-pound 
feeder lambs sold at $15.75. 


Ewes: In early November a band of 
1,750 head of 79-pound crossbred white- 
faced ewe lambs sold at $17. Several 
small bunches of short term, aged breed- 
ing ewes weighing 109 to 135 pounds 
sold at $2.50 to $3.25 while 350 solid- 
mouthed breeding ewes sold at $7.50 per 
head. In mid November a band of one- 
and two-year-old breeding ewes sold at 
$18 per head with three-year-olds bring- 
ing $16 per head. 
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“In necessary things, unity; 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas 

Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
was organized in 1938. The officers 
were elected annually until 1956. Since 
that time officers have served two-year 
terms. The auxiliary meetings are held 
in conjunction with the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers quarterly meetings 
March, June, September and December 
—where al! local and national prob- 
lems are discussed in a social, promo- 
tional and educational manner. 

The three major joint promotional 
programs known in Texas as “The Fab- 
ulous Three” are the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest, the Miss Wool pag- 
eant and lamb promotion. At separate 
times each are featured but the aux- 
iliary feels that each one is as vital 
as the other from the promotional angle. 

In 1952 the Miss Wool and her ten 
Pretty Maids contest and pageant be- 
came a reality of wool promotion. The 
eleven maids represented the original 
wool growing states of America and has 
now grown into a joint promotion far 
beyond the origina! dream and includes 
the twenty sheep councils under guid- 
ance of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 


Pictured above are the cooks at one of the Texas lamb cook-outs. 


in doubtful things, liberty; 


in all things, charity.” 
—Richard Baxter 





In March of 1959 Mrs. S. M. Har- 
vick became the state contest 
after Texas had been out of the contest 
for eight years. Almost 700 girls en- 
tered the 1959-60 contest. The state 
was divided into ten districts, two dis- 
tricts were under the direction of col- 
leges, Texas Tech in Lubbock and 
Texas Women’s University in Denton. 
The other eight districts were taken 
by women interested in the promotion 
of wool. 


Lamb Promotion in Texas 


rewarding in 
lamb 


AST year was very 


Texas as far as youth and 


The Ozona 


FFA chapter prepared and served the lamburgers to their group and everyone 


came back for seconds and thirds. 


Doran, FFA chapter president; and Bob Childress. 
About 75 were served at this cook-out. 


Everett. 


The cooks, left to right, Jimmy Baggett; Jim 


In the background is Tommy 


director 


are concerned. About 2,500 school chil- 
dren and FFA groups were fed with 
ASPC funds. The 2,500 students repre- 
sented families from an area of 10,000 
square miles. 

The auxiliary had a booth in the Wool 
and Mohair Building at the San An- 
tonio Fat Stock Show. Swift and 
Company and Friedrich Refrigerators 
Incorporated, San Antonio, made the 
booth as successful as it was. Swift and 
Company brought out the whole carcass 
of a lamb and also each of the various 
lamb cuts. This meat was not frozen 
but fresh and they changed the meat 
every other day. There were 15,000 
folders there and they were gone after 
the first week. The comments were all 
favorable and the most frequent state- 
ment heard was, “I like lamb but I can 
never buy it at the market.” Another 
booth is planned for this year. 

Mrs. James Baggett, lamb promotion 
chairman, resides in Ozona with her 
husband and children. Mr. Baggett is 
a rancher and director of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 


Auxiliary President 
known as 


MM"; W. B. Whitehead, better 
l “Della,” truly a lover of wool and 
mohair, eats, sleeps and dreams the 
ee ¥ products. Most of her 
conversation of the day 
is wool and mohair. 
The late B. M. Halbert, 
her father, was one of 
the founders and organ- 
izers of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, serving as 
secretary and treasurer during the first year 
of its organization and as president the 
second year. 

She was the first president of the auxil- 
iary 21 years ago and speaks of herself as 
the “lead sheep” in the organizing of the 
auxiliary and as founder president. “Della” 
gave birth to the idea of the Miss Wool con- 
test and pageant. Her husband and daugh- 
ter, Rosie, assisted in presenting this dream 
to become a reality. 

Twenty years from the time of organiza- 
tion, she became president again and served 
for a two year term. Now retiring she says, 
“T am so proud of my seven grandchildren, 
including the auxiliary and Miss Wool, 
which makes me have a total of nine grand- 
children.” She wears wool the year ’round 
and practices what she believes in—wool 
and mohair the fiber of all fibers. 


State Contest Director 


YTATE Contest Director Mrs. S. M. Har- 
% vick of Ozona, Texas, is the daughter of 
a prominent Texas sheepman, T. A. 
on Kincaid. He was a 
charter member of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association and 
president of the asso- 
ciation for eleven years. 
In addition to her duties 
as state contest direc- 
’ tor, Mrs. Harvick is 
active in church and civic work. 
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Public Lands . . . 


(Continued from page 19) 


ations in the West, as well as the National 
Parks Service, have indicated that they 
would like to see a national park estab- 
lished including the entire Cascade Moun- 
tain Crest from the Canadian line of 
northern California. The same type of 
proposal was made by Wirth at the an- 
nual meeting of The American Forestry 
Association last October to set up the 
Appalachian Range in the East as one 
great national park. Furthermore, he 
has said that there should be at least one 
national park in every state. 

Doubtless, you have observed the re- 
cent promotion of a national park to 
include Great Salt Lake in Utah, although 
that area is of questionable quality and 
embraces considerable industrial develop- 
ment. Also, there is a proposal for the 
Sawtooth National Park in Idaho, and 
there are at least 34 areas in existing 
national forests which the National Parks 
Service is investigating for possible fu- 
ture park status. Although the acreage 
is indefinite, the total could run from six 
to 40 million acres, which could mean that 
if the Parks Service and its allies are 
successful, this large acreage of forest 
land presently used for timber produc- 
tion, grazing and recreational purposes 
would be set up in restricted use in park 
‘ategory. I shall not attempt to enumer- 
ate the many other national parks and 
sea and lakeshore recreation areas which 
are under consideration and which would 
be carved principally out of private lands. 

From this it is apparent that the Na- 
tional Parks Service under Wirth’s lead- 
ership, and even the Department of 
Interior, embraces the idea that the fed- 
eral government is responsible for pro- 
viding recreational opportunities for all 
citizens regardless of the damage to 
private enterprise. Curiously enough, 
this is a distinct about-face from the 
long-standing policy that national parks 
should be established only to preserve 
really unique areas in which scenic, geo- 
logic or historic factors outweigh all 
other considerations. 


You have doubtless been confronted in 
Colorado with the charge by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, another satel- 
lite in the conservation galaxy, that pub- 
lic access to public lands, especially in 
Colorado and Oregon, is being blocked by 
intervening private land owners. Press- 
ure has become so intense that a detailed 
county-by-county study was made in 
1959. This study and its announced re- 
sults are questionable. Sound criteria 
for accessibility were not established. 
Pressure for further federal land acquisi- 
tion was also created last year by the 
league, which charged that large areas of 
public lands in four or five eastern and 
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southern forests were blocked by private 
lands. Even the forest supervisors who 
were consulted were unable and unwilling 
to sustain the league’s charges. Very 


More Sheep 
Headed for Ecuador 


Viewing one of the Rambouillet rams pur- 
chased for the 270 head shipment to Ecuador 
are, l.-r., Adin Nielson, Helge Vorbeck, Guy 
Boothby and Walter Wohlermann. 


HE sheep were in their respective 
pens and the latches on the doors 

securely fastened as 270 head of Ram- 
bouillet, Corriedale and Columbia breed- 
ing ewes and rams set out on an air 
journey to the capital city of Ecuador. 

In the United States to select the 
sheep were Guy Boothby, Walter Wohl- 
ermann, and Helge Vorbeck Jr., repre- 
senting ANCO. 

According to the Ecuadorians, the 
mission had three main purposes: to 
buy 270 high quality breeding sheep of 
the wool breeds, make arrangements 
for procurement of an additional 270 
head at some future time and make as 
thorough a survey as possible into areas 
where the highest quality could be ob- 
tained in the future. 

The majority of the animals will be 
distributed between several breeders in 
Ecuador and a few of the Rambouillets 
will go to the country’s sheep breeding 
experiment station. 

Ecuador does not produce nearly all 
the wool it consumes. By up-grading 
their flocks and expanding in particu- 
larly good sheep producing areas, 
Ecuadorian officials feel that the 
deficit in production can be largely 
overcome. 

A total of 203 Columbia and Corrie- 
dales were purchased from Charles 
Waller and Floyd Childress, both of 
Roswell, New Mexico, and 67 Rambouil- 
lets were secured from the Nielson 
Sheep Company of Ephraim, Utah. 


little, if any, land was inaccessible or 
lacked ready accessibility because of pri- 
vate ownership patterns and/or refusal 
to grant access. 

I have been greatly interested in read- 
ing the proposal for a constitutional 
amendment which is to appear on the 
ballot in Colorado this fal! and which sets 
up a Frankenstein in the form of a newly 
constituted Colorado Wild Life Manage- 
ment Commission, You people in Colo- 
rado appear to have a penchant for 
legislating by constitutional amendment. 
In this instance, as I read the proposal, 
the conservationists and wildlifers have 
drawn up a set of specifications for an 
uncontrolled, uninhibited bureau clothed 
with the powers of eminent domain and 
other extraordinary authority, surround- 
ed with no financial controls, and even 
creating an abridgment of direct respons- 
ibility to the governor as the head of 
state. My guess is that the productive 
and taxpaying interests of your State 
will suffer if this behemoth is foisted 
upon you, and I wonder whether an im- 
portant reason for seeking a constitu- 
tional amendment is the probability that 
to legislate this proposal would likely be 
an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative powers. Why not join with other 
organizations of producers and taxpayers 
in a well-organized attempt to defeat this 
measure at the polls? 

I am not surprised that you have been 
confronted with cuts as high as 40 per 
cent in forest permits in Colorado, and 
it is to be expected that those who have 
been confronted with these cuts have been 
reluctant to resist them formally because, 
with the bureau duly constituted as sole 
judge, the procedure is expensive and 
frequently futile. 

Let me say, however, that while striv- 
ing for a more constructive solution 
which is needed to save the range live- 
stock industry, you will do well to resist 
these cuts and take steps to appeal and 
thus at least engage the Forest Service in 
the need for defending its actions in pro- 
ceedings which may resemble at times a 
mockery. Whether or not cuts have been 
frequent or drastic, it is clear that the 
trend in Colorado, because these numbers 
dropped from 773,111 in 1942 to 591,805 
in 1952, and again to 518,570 in 1959, a 
drop of nearly 35 per cent in 18 years 

Although grazing privileges on Bureau 
of Land Management lands have not been 
cut significantly until recently, it is now 
apparent in your state, as in ours, that 
a definite reduction is under way on the 
spring and winter range. 

In all of this reference to cuts, none of 
us deny the need for watershed protec- 
tion. The fact is that in some of the cuts 
I have seen in Utah there is no substan- 
tial evidence of watershed damage or 
silting. What we are concerned with is 
not the alleged protection of a critical 
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watershed, which is assumed, but justi- 
fication for the withdrawal, or partial 
withdrawal, of livestock from deep moun- 
tain ranges which have demonstrated 
their retentive quality. Significantly 
enough, most of the livestock men are 
also water users in the valleys below and 
are just as interested in watershed pro- 
tection as in range feed for their live- 
stock. I could talk at some length on the 
much-misrepresented Wasatch Front in 
Utah, which has been set up as an ex- 
ample of man-made erosion, although the 
records indicate that most of the floods 
have occurred just as they have been 
occurring for hundreds of years past be- 
fore there ever was a head of domestic 
livestock on the range. There is adequate 
research information, and what we should 
be interested in is the proper interpret- 
ation of research data, in getting the 
truth to the public and clearing confusion 
such as that which exists in relation to 
watersheds and erosion and, specifically, 
the difference between man-made and 
geologic erosion. Geologic erosion, as 
the existence of our fertile mountain 
valleys attests, is a beneficent process 
without which much of our western coun- 
try could never have been populated or 
put to productive use. 

I have attempted in this discussion to 
emphasize what I believe to be the fact; 
namely, that the gradual withdrawal of 
livestock from the federal lands by re- 
ductions of one type or another, with an 
obvious policy of ultimate complete re- 
moval in the background, is the number 
one, long-term problem of the livestock 
industry. Therefore, ways and means to 
curtail this process and re-establish the 
basic policy of multiple use and the 
broadened productive uses of the re- 
sources of the public lands should be our 
objective in our efforts to save the range 
livestock industry from dismemberment 
and destruction. 

Public Law 478 improves the appeals 
procedure on the national forests, but the 
user’s appeals still must be made through 
the personnel and to the Bureau or de- 
partment which has ordered his cut. As 
previously indicated, this constitutes the 
federal administrator as _ prosecutor, 
judge and jury, which is contrary to our 
American way of doing things. Statutory 
authority for the setting up of advisory 
boards on the forests, as previously pro- 
vided for on Taylor Grazing Lands, is all 
to the good, but there remains much to 
be done both by the Forest Service and 
the users cooperatively in the setting up 
of these boards. It seems clear, however, 
that neither the boards nor the present 
law provide the protection to which the 
user and citizen is entitled in dealing 
with a federal agency. It is difficult for 
me to understand why, of all the citizens 
making use of federal property or dealing 
with federal bureaus or departments, the 
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users of grazing lands on the national 
forests should apparently be singled out 
to be denied the benefit of the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedures Act, or 
similar rules which give the citizen the 
protection he should have in the privilege 
to appeal to a federal court for adjudica- 
tion of his rights, whatever they may be. 

On this account, and with the firm con 
viction that it will stabilize the livestock 
industry, improve the range, help pre- 
serve the watersheds, restore the value of 
grazing privileges, promote the multiple- 
use principle of public land administra- 
tion, eliminate discrimination, and reduce 
controversies, I propose the establishment 
of a statutory base for the privilege 
of grazing on the national forests, 
as well as on BLM lands, and I believe 
that such a step would be in the public 
interest and an essential to the future of 
the livestock industry, including the rais- 
ing of sheep, in the public land states. 
This will require congressional action 
which I realize has been attempted in the 
past with limited success because of mis- 
representation of your position and the 
character and purpose of the proposed 
law by the array of propagandists which 
I have referred to and others, including 
some very vocal so-called conservationists 
in the state of Colorado. 

You have also suffered in your legisla- 
tive attempts by the lack of support of 
the government personnel involved, which 
reflects the hesitancy of the bureaus to 
submit their controversies to courts of 
law, rather than to handle them as they 
see fit in an administrative court, with 
all the power residing in the adminis 
trator. 


As has been the case in the previous 


proposals and as must be the case in deal- 
ing with all western problems, established 
custom and precedent must be recognized 
and followed, just as they have been 
followed to our benefit and protection in 
the framing of mining, irrigation, home- 
stead and other laws affecting the re- 
sources of the public lands. Both agencies 
of the federal government concerned with 
the administration of most federal graz- 
ing lands, and, certainly, all informed and 
fair-minded persons generally recognize 
two fundamental customs of the range 
known as commensurability and priority. 

Today every grazing permittee must 
possess land and water which will sup- 
port his livestock for that portion of the 
year, averaging more than eight months, 
when they are not on federal land. This 
private property, which usually supplies 
better than two-thirds of the forage and 
pasture for the year-round sustenance of 
the animal, is called commensurate base 
property. 

Since the demand for grazing on fed- 
eral lands, just as the demand for water, 
usually exceeds the supply, it is necessary 
to recognize a preference among those 
who possess commensurate base property. 
{n doing this, all governmental agencies 
and citizens generally have followed the 
rule of “first in time is first in right.” 
This principle has governed the develop- 
ment of most of the West under both 
state and federal law. Such a law would 
freeze the grazing privileges as between 
permittees, but it would not freeze them 
against the ‘government, which would be 
left free to-reduce or eliminate grazing 
wherever it is found to be in the public 
interest to do so. In the national forests, 
a permittee has neither the right to graze 


Meat Board Approves Incr -ased Meat 


Promotion Research 


panache approval was given by 
the directors of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at the semi-an- 
nual meeting in Ames, Iowa, November 
10-11, for a program of increased re- 
search into the field of meat promotion. 

The directors retained the services of 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff of Cornell Univer- 
sity as project leader. Dr. DeGraff is 
to completely appraise the rapid 
changes in food production, processing, 
marketing and consumption and recom- 
mend the role that can and should be 
played by education, promotion and ad- 
vertising of the nation’s production of 
beef, veal, lamb and pork. 

All segments of the meat industry 
were asked to cooperate with Dr. De- 
Graff in furnishing any information he 
may need in his thorough study. The 
project is to be inaugurated immedi- 


ately with a target date for completion 
of December 31, 1961. 

It was also brought out that any rec- 
ommended changes in organization or 
practices involving meat promotion 
must give top priority to the needs of 
the entire livestock and meat industry 
for an improved image of meat as a 
food and for ever-increasing per capita 
total consumption of meat and meat 
products. 

During the two-day conference, mem- 
bers of the board representing all seg- 
ments of the meat industry, individual 
farmers and farm groups from much 
of the mid-western United States, were 
given a very comprehensive breakdown 
of the activities of the board. Strongly 
emphasized by the board was expand- 
ing research as a means to sell people 
on the advantages of meat as a food. 
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nor does he have priority. He has a 
privilege granted by an administrator, 
without basis of law. His permit adds 
only temporary value to his base prop- 
erty. It may go along with the base 
property on a sale or it may not. It may 
be transferred from father to son or it 
may not, even though every regulation of 
the administrator has been met and sub- 
stantial improvements at the user’s 
expense have been made. This does not 
make for stability in the livestock in- 
dustry and has destroyed the value of 
permits, which, as previously pointed out, 
are an essential part of the carrying 
capacity of a ranch and are reflected in 
the assessed value for tax purposes of 
the base properties. To give a statutory 
base to these privileges and to recognize 
priority of privileges would give no vest- 
ed interest in the range. 


With the principles of commensurabil- 
ity and priority inherent in the law, all 
that need further to be required is the 
specification of procedures which would 
give the permittee the privilege to have 
his position adjudicated in a court of law 
—a privilege now enjoyed by most other 
citizens who deal with the federal govern- 
ment. Can any man question the 
desirability of giving every citizen this 
privilege? 


Like most government bureaus, the 


federal agencies now engaged in adminis- 
tering grazing are made up in the main of 
reasonable and considerate persons, but 
history has taught no truer lesson than 
that the governed should not have to de- 
pend entirely upon the good graces of the 
governor in matters which affect their 
livelihood. The record will show that 
the stockman, in his previous appeal for 
this type of relief and justice, has offered 
to subscribe to every provision necessary 
to protect the public in the highest and 
best multiple-use of the range, as well as 
to conform to all existing rights relating 
to other developments, whether under 
state or federal law. Furthermore, I 
firmly believe that the granting of great- 
er stability to the livestock industry by 
this means will serve to increase the 
watershed values in the national forests 
and improve the outlook for the livestock 
industry in meeting its major job of help- 
ing to feed our growing population. Many 
reasons can be given to establish such a 
law as a conservation measure, because 
it would provide an incentive to the user 
of the annually recurring forage crop to 
protect, to increase, and to use it bene- 
ficially. 

Perhaps I should remind you that this 
recommendation conforms to the estab- 
lished policy on grazing rights of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as developed in extensive hear- 


Tariff Commission Releases 


Classification Study 


HE U. S. Tariff Commission, on No- 

vember 15, made public the final 
report on its comprehensive Tariff 
Classification Study. Copies of the 10- 
volume report have been sent to the 
President, and the chairmen of the 
House Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committees. 

This study was undertaken by the 
Tariff Commission pursuant to the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1954. The 
1954 statute directed the Commission 
to review existing U. S. tariff schedules 
and submit recommendations for revis- 
ing and simplifying commodity cate- 
gories and rates of duty. 

Congress will have to enact legisla- 
tion before any of the proposed tariff 
schedules recommended in the Commis- 
sion report become effective. Comment- 
ing on possible action by the new 
Congress on the Commission study, the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce reported 
from its Washington bureau on Novem- 
ber 18th: “Congressional sources said 
there are strong indications that the 
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press of other business will put off con- 
sideration of the study until late in the 
1961 session.” 

Briefly, the Commission study consol- 
idates the tariff classifications into eight 
new schedules, as compared with the 
present 16. Provisions of general appli- 
cation which are now found throughout 
the statutes are grouped into a single 
set of general headnotes and rules of 
interpretation. 

In addition to the main body of the 
proposed tariff schedules, the Commis- 
sion has also included an appendix 
which includes temporary and collateral 
legislation, executive and administra- 
tive actions related to the customs 
treatment of imported articles. 

The Commission states that the pro- 
posed schedules contain a number of 
innovations and features which it 
claims, should be of “‘substantial assist- 
ance and benefit to importers, domestic 
producers, customs and other govern- 
ment officers, customs lawyers and 
brokers, and other interested persons.” 


ings, reviewed in numerous conferences, 
and voted by its members country-wide, 
as follows: 

“Grazing Rights. Consistent with the 
protection of the public interest and 
sound conservation and_ utilization 
practices, grazing permits on all fed- 
eral lands should be authorized, ad- 
ministered and adjudicated pursuant 
to statutory law, thus stabilizing the 
use of the forage resource. The prin- 
ciple of participation by advisory 
boards in the administration of grazing 
on federal lands should be established 
by congressional action. Such boards 
should consist of local knowledgeable 
persons.” 

I am thoroughly familiar with the his- 
tory and development of the foregoing 
policy, as I participated in it, and I have 
no hesitation to affirm its soundness and 
to defend it against all comers, despite the 
allegations and insinuations which the 
propagandists have hurled against it and 
may be expected to advance again. 

I should also say that although I am 
quoting National Chamber policy and am 
a member of one of its committees, I 
would like it clearly understood that the 
statements made and the opinions ex- 
pressed here are my own, and I assume 
full responsibility for them. 


In recent weeks, following a frustrat- 
ing hearing conducted at Twin Falls, Ida- 
ho, on steep grazing cuts in that state, 
bills have been introduced in the Senate 
and the House which are intended to give 
all citizens, including the users of the 
range, access to federal courts on the 
local level, rather than to deny them this 
privilege or to grant it only under circum- 
stances where the plaintiff must take his 
case to Washington to try it in the federal 
court having direct jurisdiction over the 
department and the officials involved. 

We are indebted to the sponsors of this 
legislation for making a start in the di- 
rection of the above recommendation. I 
refer to S. 3368 by Senator Bennett of 
Utah, and H.R. 12622 by Congressman 
Budge of Idaho. These bills stemmed 
from an earlier proposal of Senator 
Church of Idaho who sat in on one of the 
conferences affecting his constituents in 
that state. These bills deal primarily 
with civil suits and the right of judicial 
hearing in the judicial district within 
which the appeal is filed. In each case, 
there is some question whether these 
rights will apply to users of the national 
forests, and, therefore, even though the 
bills are passed, said users may remain 
in a status of second-class citizenship. 

H.R. 12622 has been reported favorably 
by the House Judiciary Committee over 
the objections of the Justice Department. 
S 3368 has been bottled up in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, apparently because 
of pressure from the Departments of 
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Agriculture, Interior, Justice and the 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as from 
every major wildlife and conservation or- 
ganization in the United States. It is 
to be expected, but it is ironical, that our 
over-weening government, assisted by 
our socialistic friends, should want to 
deny any citizen the right of access to a 
local federal court. What better us¢ 
could be made of our tax money than to 
employ sufficient personnel in the Justice 
Department to represent the bureaus and 
perhaps keep them in line, rather than to 
give them a field day, as they have had, 
when they know that they will not be con- 
fronted with the exacting, time-honored 
procedures of a court of law? 


I have carried on extensive correspond- 
ence with members of Congress, livestock 
associations, and others in an attempt to 
advance these bills. I appeal to you to 
give them immediate, urgent support in 
communications to your representatives 
in Congress, and in the coming election 
to vote for candidates who will support 
this and related legislation. 

If this initial legislation can be accom- 
plished, we will have our foot in the door, 
so to speak, in the preparation for more 
comprehensive and basic legislation to 
provide a statutory base for the privilege 
to use the federal range. No better use 
can be made of your association’s man- 
power and money than to join all other 
like-minded organizations and individuals 
in a demand for this long past due cor- 
rection of a statutory injustice which has 
relegated a large number of our citizens, 
including you who use the national for- 
ests, to substandard citizenship. 


In doing this, you stockmen should 
join in appealing proudly, affirmatively 
and intelligently to the only court to 
which you are now admitted; namely, the 
court of public opinion. You have a job 
to do in informing the people of the 
United States of your true status and 
your proper aspirations, Unless you ac- 
complish this job, it is inevitable, in my 
opinion, that the carrying capacity of the 
range will diminish, as it has generally 
diminished under federal administration 
in the past, but at an accelerated rate. 
Furthermore, the productivity of the 
range livestock industry will taper off 
and the substitute production on private 
lands will encroach upon the ability of 
our country to meet eventually its food 
demands. 

It seems absurd that in a free country, 
generally based upon government by law, 
it should be either appropriate or neces- 
sary for anyone to stand up and appeal 
for the right of court review for any 
group of citizens in matters of vital eco- 
nomic importance to them and to the 
productivity of our nation at a time when 
there are overwhelming questions for 
solution short of war. 

If we are successful in this cooperative 
effort, the future of the sheep industry 
under federal land administration will be 
improved, if not assured. If we fail, I 
submit that the long-term outlook is bleak 
for the range livestock men. 

Remember that in doing this job you 
will have the lobbying conservation or- 
ganizations against you, and if you don’t 
have the support of the federal bureaus 
involved, you will be contending with the 
largest, most efficient, and best-financed 


Grand National L. S. Exposition 
Termed “Best Ever” 


HE Grand National Livestock Ex- 

position has been termed the largest 
and best sheep show ever held in Cali- 
fornia. The exposition was staged in 
San Francisco’s Cow Palace, October 
21-30. 

R. Gary Ferguson and Tom Westing, 
Cal Poly students at San Luis Obispo, 
took grand champion wether lamb over 
all breeds, highlighting the sheep and 
lamb judging. 


Don Ament of Sebastopol, won re- 
serve grand champion wether lamb over 
all breeds. 


The team of Gary Ferguson and Tom 
Westing won again with grand cham- 
pion pen of wether lambs over all 
breeds, with reserve grand champion 
pen of wether lambs over all breeds go- 
ing to Bill Randol, Fresno State College. 
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Other winners: 

Columbias: Champion ram, Terry 
Maddux, Bakersfield; reserve champion 
ram, Gary Noonan, Santa Rosa; cham- 
pion ewe, Terry Maddux; reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Terry Maddux. 

Rambouillets: Champion ram, Glenn 
Maddux; reserve champion ram, Moke- 
lumne Farms, Acampo; champion ewe, 
Glenn Maddux; reserve champion ewe, 
Mokelumne Farms, Acampo. 

Suffolks: Champion ram, _ reserve 
champion ram, and champion ewe, Mar- 
ian Coble, Winters, California; reserve 
ewe, Harlan Wagner, Santa Rosa. 

Corriedales: Champion ewe, Melvin 
Preston, Le Grand, California; reserve 
champion ewe, Kassner Corriedale 
Ranch, Oregon City, Oregon; champion 
ram, Kassner Ranch; reserve champion 
ram, James H. Anderson, Santa Rosa. 


thought-forming mechanism in existence 
this side of Moscow. I refer to the or- 
ganized departments comprising thous- 
ands of tax-paid public relations experts 
who are instructed to make it their job 
to feed the newspapers with pictures and 
propaganda even though it may jeopar- 
dize their ability to administer the de- 
partments with which they are concerned. 
In some instances, the problems of live- 
stock distribution upon the summer range 
could be at least partially met if the em- 
ployees involved spent more time on the 
range and less time in newspaper offices, 
coffee houses and radio stations. It is an 
established fact that all government 
agencies, from the Defense Department 
down, have hundreds of full-time public 
relations officers who are telling you and 
me what they want us to know and what 
they want us to think. In the meantime, 
we as taxpayers are trying to make a 
living and do the paper work involved in 
answering, taxwise and otherwise, to an 
ever-expanding and demanding govern- 
ment. We must do this job in our spare 
time, except to the extent that, through 
our organizations, we can employ quali- 
fied people to do it for us. Your daily 
newspapers are best evidence of how 
effective these people you are paying 
are in influencing the public. The Am- 
erican people, including the stockmen, 
must sooner or later realize the power in 
this field of the governmental mechanism 
which they have created and are paying 
“or and which now is abetted by millions 
of dollars and hundreds of full-time em- 
ployees provided by the well-meaning but 
badly misled home and garden variety of 
conservationists. 





Cheviots: Champion ram, reserve 
champion ram, champion ewe and re- 
serve champion ewe—all won by Bert 
Denham, Vida, Oregon. 

Dorsets: Kenneth McCrae of Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, swept three honors with 
champion and reserve champion ram 
and champion ewe; reserve champion 
ewe, Coffee Creek Dorsets, Ferndale, 
California. 

Shropshires: Champion ewe, M. O. 
Pearson, Turner, Oregon; reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Arthur L. Lantz, Jr., Santa 
Rosa; champion ram, Mokelumne 
Farms, Acampo, California; reserve 
champion ram, M. O. Pearson. 

Southdowns: Champion ram, Karen 
and Kendra Lane, Clements, California; 
reserve champion ram, Don Ament; 
champion ewe, Richard Massera, Sali- 
nas; reserve champion ewe, Don Ament. 


Hampshires: Champion ram, M. Pres- 
ton; reserve champion ram, M. Preston; 
champion ewe, Bob and Margie Paasch, 
Chicago Park, California; reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Melvin Preston. 
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The Cost of Internal Parasites; Their Effect 
On Sheep and Wool Production 


By: JOHN S. ANDREWS, Sc.D. and JAMES H. TURNER, Ph.D. 
Agricultural Research Service, Beltsville, Md. 


This is the first in a series of articles on 
internal parasites. They will be printed in 
such a way that you may clip the articles 
and compile them in a notebook. 


peer parasites cause an esti- 
mated 44-million-dollar loss to the 
sheep and wool industry each year 
more than three and one-half times the 
loss from infectious diseases.* 
Damage to sheep from parasites is 
greatest as a rule among lambs and year- 
lings. Sometimes, however, the resist- 
ance of very old sheep breaks down, and 
they become susceptible to infection.’ 


Effects of Parasites 


Although heavy infections with para- 
sites may kill both young and adult ani- 
mals, the most severe losses are brought 
about by light and many times inappar- 
ent infections. These infections inter- 
fere with digestion and feed utilization, 
cause anemia and interfere with the 
growth of the animal and with the 
amount and quality of the wool pro- 
duced. They also reduce the natural 
resistance of sheep to disease and their 
capacity to withstand stresses such as 
those brought about by _ inclement 
weather, inadequate forage and water, 
sudden changes in diet and additional 
parasitisms. Some producers are often 
forced to accept lower market prices in 
order that the buyer and processor may 
be protected against anticipated losses 
caused by condemnation of parts of car- 
casses, poor quality of carcasses and 
other unassessable but obvious types of 
damage eaused by these parasites while 
the animals are alive and still in the 
hands of the producer. Both processors 
and producers bear the cost of para- 
sitism, but the producer is the one who 
is most affected. 


Examples of Losses 


Lambs not showing the effects of an 
infection with nodule-producing worms 
gained only about 75 per cent as much 
weight as clean lambs of the same age 
and breed. The pelt of the affected ones 
weighed about two pounds less per head, 
the wool was of inferior grade and qual- 
ity, the flesh was tough and not well 
marbled, the body fat was inadequate, 
and the intestines were unfit for sausage 
casings. 

Light parasitic infections acquired by 
lambs on the range often pyramid under 
feedlot conditions with disastrous con- 
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sequences. In one outbreak, about 4 
per cent of 16,000 lambs died and more 
than 1,500 others were so weakened as 
to require hospitalization. In another, 
about 31 per cent of 9,000 lambs died 
from heavy foads of parasites which had 
been acquired by grazing on heavily 
stocked, lush, temporary, legume pas- 
tures. The surviving lambs required two 
to three months longer than would ordi- 
narily be required to attain market 
weight. 

In another instance, 18 per cent of 
more than 1,800 lambs imported into 
Alabama from the West were lost from 
internal parasitism. The stress of ship- 
ment apparently broke down the ac- 
quired resistance of the sheep to the 
parasites and they became heavily re- 
infected in the feedlots where they 
were confined after their arrival. 


Parasites 


ROUNDWORMS are the most impor- 
tant ones. Stomach worms and lung 
worms are among the best known. About 
three dozen kinds of roundworms affect 
sheep and goats in the United States. 
They vary in size from those scarcely 
visible to the naked eye to more than 
two inches long. Most of them attack 
the digestive tract and are largely pas- 
ture-borne worms. 

FLATWORMS include liver fiukes 
and tapeworms. Many producers are 
familiar with the large liver fluke. Adult 
tapeworms occur in the intestine and 
liver. Young or cystic tapeworms, 


known as bladder worms, occur in the 
muscles and internal organs of about 
10 per cent of the sheep in this country. 
Eleven different kinds of flatworms 
affect sheep and goats. 

PROTOZOA are microscopic in size. 
About 13 different kinds are found in 
sheep and goats in this country. Eleven 
of these live in the tissues or contents 
of the intestine, one may also be found 
in the wall of the fourth stomach or 
abomasum, one lives in the blood stream, 
and one is located in the brain. Another 
similar organism, but of uncertain 
classification, is found in the muscles. 


Difficulties of Diagnosing Parasitism 


These parasites cannot be seen in the 
living animal. The transmitting stages 
occur in the droppings and in blood and 
can be seen only by microscopic exam- 
ination. Special training is necessary 
to recognize them. All animals of a 
flock may harbor parasites at the same 
time to about the same degree so that 
there are often few if any unaffected 
animals with which to compare the af- 
fected ones. Some important parasitic 
conditions cannot be detected until after 
slaughter. 

The next article in this series will 
deal with the large stomach worm, or 
twisted wire-worm of sheep, Haemon- 
chus contortus, and the disease it pro- 
duces. 


*Losses in Agriculture, USDA 1954. 
**Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Sheep, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1330. 1957. 
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State Presidents 


(Continued from page 32) 


the sale value of his own product so 
that he can price lambs to a packer at 
prices that will show a fair return to all 
who handle the product. 

If we can in some way regain our bar- 
gaining power so that we can sell ani- 
mals ready for slaughter at a price that 

s profitable to the producer, the feeder 
saiastcal will take care of itself. 

The time has come when we must be 
really organized and strongly organized 

-or get out of the business. 

—Welby Aagard, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


Grass—A Vital Factor 


DEQUATE grass and forage is still 
+% one of the most vital factors for our 
industry. The BLM and Forest Service 
manage all the federal grazing lands 
in Idaho. These are the agencies we 
must look to for most of our grazing. 
The precepts and standards that repre- 
sentatives of these bureaus used in the 
past have been discarded. New and 
scientific methods of evaluating the 
range have replaced practical and com- 
prehensive measures of the past. 

It appears soil erosion has become 
the major determining factor in range 
appraisal by the Forest Service. Their 
idea of suitable range and its carrying 
capacity appears to be a Utopian goal. 

Unless they set standards that are 
practical and can be measured by quali- 
fied range managers and users alike, 
there can be no long-term stability in a 
forest grazing permit. They have been 
reminded countless times of the disas- 
trous effects the presently proposed 
reduction of sheep numbers will have 
on the economy of Idaho. From their 
policy, we can only deduce that they 
are lending their support to pressure 
groups that far out-number the forest 
grazing permittees. 


The multiple use forest bill was 
passed by the recent Congress and 
signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower. This legislation provides that 
national forests shall be administered 
for outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
wildlife and fish, but it gives no statu- 
tory precedent of priority. 

The wide difference of opinion be- 
tween the Forest Service and grazing 
permittees on policies of range manage- 
ment makes it obvious that there should 
be some legislation passed similar to 
H.R. 10089, introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress would give users 
of the natural resources of forest 
and public domain the right to settle 
their grievances in local federal courts. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


ody Mange Country 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending November 2] 
PASTURES 


Recent rains have benefited ranges and 
pastures in the Pacific coastal region, al- 
though some lowland areas in western 
Washington have become too wet for graz- 
ing. Due to improved feed prospects, herd 
restocking has been speeded up in Califor- 
nia. 

Mild weather in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain areas has permitted extensive grazing. 
Supplemental feeding of livestock has gen- 
erally averaged lighter than usual, but is 
increasing in western Wyoming and parts 
of Idaho as snow is beginning to cover range 
areas. Fall and winter ranges are in very 
poor condition in Nevada and Utah and poor 
to fair in most of Arizona. Supplemental 
feeding is increasing in some portions of 
northwestern Arizona, but grain feeds and 
hay supplies are mostly adequate and cattle 
and sheep are in fair to good condition. A 
limited amount of wheat is available for 
grazing in Colorado, with livestock being 
maintained in good condition. Ranges in 
southern Texas are maturing the best crop 
of winter forage in years, and winter wheat 
is making excellent growth and providing 
good grazing in all portions of southern 
Great Plains. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tres Pinos, San Benito County 
November 10, 1960 


We have had about one and one-half 
inches of rain during the past few 
weeks. This was the first rain of the 
season and was most welcome. The for- 
age on the winter range has been fed 
down quite close. 

The stubble season is over and we 
are now feeding hay and concentrates. 
This year we are feeding pellets con- 
sisting of 65 per cent alfalfa, 25 per cent 
barley, and 10 per cent molasses which 
costs about $54 per ton. Feeding con- 
centrates as much as we do makes lamb- 
ing quite expensive, but much easier. 
When the ewe has plenty of milk she 
usually claims her lambs without any 
trouble. Baled hay is selling in this 
area for from $32 to $34 per ton. 

We carried over about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs this fall as compared 
to last year. We usually breed in June, 
July and August. 

We plan to do some creep feeding this 
winter. 
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We have no problem with herders, as 
my sons and I do all our own wor‘. 
The coyote situation is not bad now. 
By setting traps whenever necessary 
and using 1080 squirrel poison we have 
kept them pretty well under control. 
—R. Hodges & Sons 


Clearlake Oaks, Lake County 
November 16, 1960 


We have had some rain during the 
past few weeks which has in general 
helped our operation. The forage on the 
winter range is poor and our flocks are 
only in fair condition at this time. 

We have already begun supplemental 
feeding; we’re using pellets costing $46 
per ton. Baled alfalfa hay is going at 
$26.00 per ton. 

I do not keep any of my lambs but 
buy yearlings. We’re breeding about 
130 more ewes this year than last, and 
usually breed during this time of the 
year. 

Fine wooled yearling ewes have sold 
in this area for $20 to $22 a head, and 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes for 
from $12 to $18. 

There are no herders in this area, as 
all the flocks are small. 

Predators are more numerous. There 
is only one trapper and he has to cover 
too large an area. Coyotes have been 
attacking the flocks. 

—Eugene E. Horton 


COLORADO 


Telluride, San Miguel County 
November 14, 1960 


Our flocks are in good condition to 
go into the winter this year. The winter 
forage looks fair and we have been 
having good weather the last few weeks. 

We haven’t done any supplemental 
feeding as yet this year; we'll use corn 
when we do begin. 

Baled hay is selling for $21.50 per 
ton. Crossbred yearling ewes have sold 
for $20 a head in this area recently. 

We will breed about the same num- 
ber of ewes this year as last. Our breed- 
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ing season usually begins in late 
December. 

We’ve never had much trouble getting 
herders in this area. 

We have had some trouble with 
coyotes lately. They apparently migrate 
in from somewhere else and have been 


attacking our flocks a little. 
—Eugene R, Adams 


Hotchkiss, Delta County 
October 24, 1960 


The drastic drop in lamb prices this 
fall is pressuring the sheep industry to 
pinpoint causes and to find and put into 
effect counter measures. Marketing 
agreements on lambs, foreign import 
curbs, and stepped-up ASPC promotion 
continue to monopolize organizational 
thinking. 

Members of the Consolidated Wool 
Growers of Western Colorado believe 
that there is a more direct and uncom- 
plicated remedy for the ills of the range 
sheep business that can be implemented 
more quickly and less expensively and 
will get results; namely, marketing 
agreements among the range sheepmen 
of the West to market their old ewes 
only for slaughter. 

The first year out, ewes from range 
herds presumably amount to about one- 
sixth of the total range ewe numbers. 
Sent to farms they twin heavily and 
with good care add at least 15 per cent 
to range lamb numbers. The Consoli- 
dated believes that 15 per cent can very 
well be the over-supply that depresses 
the market. Too, the lambs from old 
ewes are generally of poorer quality and 
so a further depressing factor. 

The great cost in the elimination of 
the 15 per cent of lambs would be the 
loss to sheepmen in the sale of old ewes. 
An operator with 2,000 head of range 
ewes who this year received $7 per head 
for 300 old ewes might get $3 per head 
for slaughter, so he would be paying 
$1,200 as his portion to effect the 15 
per cent reduction in lamb numbers. We 
believe such a cost would be low for the 
price strength that should ensue. 

Certainly farm operators would be 
resentful, but by its very nature an old 
ewe farm operation lends instability to 
the entire industry. Investment is light 
and short-term, and the operation lends 
itself to in-and-outers, according to the 
prospects. The farmer would presum- 
ably keep out or go into running ages 
and stability. 

Perhaps the government would object 
for the incentive program envisages 
expanding sheep numbers for wool. But 
government spokesmen have repeatedly 
warned cattlemen to cull and slaughter 
old cows so as not to endanger cattle 
price structure. The same _ thinking 
would deny objection to slaughter of 
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old ewes to strengthen lamb price struc- 
ture. And eventually as many farm 
operations changed to young ewes, the 
improvement in overall quality of wool 
and stability of herds should justify 
the program with the wool incentive 
set-up. 

Some lay the lamb price slump to dis- 
orderly marketing and not over- 
production. But the Denver market 
price from August 1 on through October 
15 varied only $1.50 to $1.75 per hun- 
dredweight with minor exceptions. Such 
a market showed no more variation than 
normal. It stayed low, and so indicated 
a continuous over-supply. 

Some experts contend we must supply 
plenty of lamb to develop public cen- 
sumption. But a range sheepman knows 
that the supply must be short enough 
so that the price allows him survival. 
Admitting the advertising program of 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
has helped—it is now obviously not the 
whole answer and the presently pro- 
posed lamb marketing agreements ap- 
pear nearly impossible of execution and 
entail a great many high salaried jobs. 
The old-ewe-for-slaughter program 
might be simpler and could be effected 
if range sheepmen decided to try it. It 
would at least be a direct attack on the 
ills that beset the industry. 

—Max Hotchkiss 
S. A. Hotchkiss 
Dan W. Mcintyre 


IDAHO 


Challis, Custer County 
November 14, 1960 


The size of our breeding operations 
will be the same as in the past. This 
is a poor year to cut down. Both farm 
and range flocks are in good condition 
in this area and the winter pasture looks 
good. We’ve been having very good 
weather Jately. 

The only kind of concentrated feed 
we will be using this winter will be 
lambing pellets, $2 per hundredweight 
with grain furnished. Our breeding 
season is in September and October. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
selling for from $17 to $20 per head in 
this area and crossbred yearlings for 
from $10 to $15. Baled hay is going at 
$25 to $30 per ton, and loose at $20 to 
$25. We won’t be feeding any lambs 
this winter. 

Coyotes are not too numerous; they 
have been attacking fiocks about the 
same as usual. 

The local growers have shown much 
interest in Australian lamb shipments 
and there has been considerable com- 
ment. 

—-W. M. Conklin 


MONTANA 


Kinsey, Custer County 
November 12, 1960 


We’re carrying more ewe lambs over 
this year than last. Our breeding sea- 
son is during the first part of December 
and we will breed about the same num- 
ber of ewes. We’ll also be feeding some 
ewe lambs this winter. 

We plan to use barley cake ($60.00 
per ton) as concentrated feed this win- 
ter. Baled hay is going at $25 to $30 in 
this area, and loose is selling for $20. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold in this area recently for $18 
to $20 a head. 

We’ve had a lot of dry weather lately 
and the condition of the winter range 
is not very good. Two dry years have 
left grass very sparse and some dams 
have gone dry. However, our flocks are 
in pretty good condition for being in a 
drought area. 

There has been a shortage of herders 
in this territory, but our land is partly 
fenced and we use only one herder. 

Predators have been more numerous. 
We don’t know why, but more have been 
seen. 

Prices on lambs and wool are down 
from last year. 


—Haughian Livestock Co. 


Shelby, Toole County 
November 16, 1960 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
in this area for $16.50 per head and 
whitefaced for $17 to 
$18. 

A big percentage of the ewe lambs 
went to slaughter this year; however, 
I’m breeding about the same number of 
ewes. In this area we breed from No- 
vember 1 to December 1. 

Our weather has been very dry. I’ve 
had to move my sheep around a lot be- 
cause of shortage of reservoir water. 
We have had two dry summers and very 
little snow the past two winters. Win- 
ter range forage is very short. Sheep 
flocks are in good condition in this area; 
however, we have good grain stubble to 
supplement the grass. 


crossbred ewes 


When we begin to use concentrated 
feed during the winter the lambs will 
get barley and the ewes 20 per cent 
range cake. The barley costs $1.30 per 
hundred and the cake $70 per ton. Hay 
is selling for around $25 a ton baled. 

The herder situation seems to get 
better every year, probably because so 
many sheepmen go broke each year and 
consequently there are more herders. 


There have been no coyotes attacking 
flocks in this locality; 1080 does a good 
job on coyotes up here. 


The sheep business seems to be get- 
ting worse every year. If the govern- 
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For Information Write: 
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ment is so worried about the outflow 
of gold and our great debt against our 
gold reserves, why don’t they cut those 
Australians off? That would help our 
balance of trade and take care of a lot 
of my problems. 

—Robert Hasquet 


Buffalo, Fergus County 
November 12, 1960 


We have been having good weather 
during the last few weeks and the con- 
dition of the winter range is also fairly 
good. 

We haven’t begun supplemental feed- 
ing as yet but intend to use hay and 
cubes later on. The cubes cost $75 per 
ton. Hay has been selling for $25 baled 
and $15 loose. 

Our breeding season began November 
1 and the number of ewes bred this sea- 
son compares well with last year. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are going 
at $17 a head in this area. There have 
been no recent woo! transactions. 

The coyotes are more numerous re- 
cently. The cattlemen do not want us 
to kill them on their land. Both bears 
and coyotes have been attacking flocks. 

The bottom has certainly dropped out 
of the lamb market. 

—Kenneth C. Harvey 


OREGON 


Monmouth, Polk County 
November 16, 1960 


The weather has been dry enough to 
necessitate early feeding. However, 
we're getting a little rain and that will 
start the grass. Most of the flocks we 
see look rather thin due to lack of grass 
from the dry weather. 

We have already begun supplemental 
feeding of oats which we raise ourselves 
and could sell for $45 a ton. 

We bred approximately the same num- 
ber of ewes during September and 
October of this year as we did last sea- 
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son, but we’re carrying over a smaller 
number of ewe lambs this fall. 

Eastern Oregon baled hay is selling 
for about $35 a ton delivered here. 

After lambing in the spring we plan 
to pasture the young grain. Subter- 
ranean clover proves a good sheep pas- 
ture for our up-land. 

—Kenneth McCrae 


Lakeview, Lake County 
October 24, 1960 


I am all for anything that will help us 
cut costs and produce a better product, 
providing it can be done in a practical 
manner. 

I would question the advisability of 
baling wool in our area as our shearing 
season is short and there are usually 
three or four plants all going at one 
time. All have portable pens and equip- 
ment and shear wherever the sheep may 
be. This would entail three to four 
baling machines and would run into 
quite an expense. 

Winter feed will be short this year. 
We’ve been having hot, dry weather 
recently and the winter range looks 
very poor. Most of the sheepmen in 
this area are running about the same 
number of sheep as last year, but a few 
have sold out because of the high costs 
of operation. 

Baled hay has been selling for from 
$25 to $30 a ton which is a little cheaper 
than last year, but if dry conditions con- 
tinue it will probably get much higher. 
I will be feeding 41 per cent protein 
cubes as concentrated feed and then 
come in on hay and oats during lambing. 

We have had four mild winters and 
our poison campaign hasn’t been too 
effective, so coyotes are more numerous 
than they have ever been. 

I think that every sheepman should 
do all in his A acid to insure the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act! 


—Walter Leeham, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
November 16, 1960 


With the dry weather we have been 
having the feed on our winter range is 
poor. The stock break off as much grass 
as they eat. 

I kept my ewe lambs for replacement 
this year and I have about the same 
number of breeding ewes this fall as 
last. 

I haven’t heard of any yearling ewes 
being sold recently. The wool is still in 
the warehouse, unsold. 

During the winter I feed my ewes 
one-half pound of shelled corn and the 
ewe lambs one to two pounds of oats 
and barley. 

Alfalfa hay would probably sell be- 
tween $25 and $30. There is very little 
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hay in our area due to the very dry year 
we have had. Most of the stock water 
dams are very low. 

—John L. Bauer 


TEXAS 


Junction, Kimble County 
November 15, 1960 


The winter range is in good condition. 
We’ve had some good rains and there is 
a lot of green grass. 

Flocks in this area are in good con- 
dition. We’re carrying about the same 
number of ewe lambs this fall as last. 
We bred the same number of ewes dur- 
ing September and October of this year 
as we did a year ago. 

Baled hay is selling for $45 per ton. 
We haven’t used any supplemental feed 
yet, but will use cake later on. It costs 
from $68 to $70 a ton. 

—Aubrey E. Hill 


Hunt, Kerr County 
November 14, 1960 


Our weather has been variable. We’ve 
had temperatures from 28° to 70°, both 
rainy and bright and clear. I’ve been 
kept busy treating screwworm Cases. 

The winter range is fair to poor as a 
result of army worm infestation in 
August and September. Most sheep in 
this area are in good to excellent con- 
dition, however. 

We haven’t purchased any concen- 
trated winter feed yet but intend to use 
ground milo, cottonseed meal and salt. 

We will breed about 600 ewes in Feb- 
ruary and March, about the same num- 
ber as last year. However, we didn’t 
carry over as many ewe lambs this fall 
as compared to last. 

Fall ewe wool sold in this area last 
week for 36 cents net to the grower. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
for $14 to $16 per head and crossbred 
for $8 to $12. 

The farm labor situation is terrible 
and getting worse every year. 

Coyotes are less numerous but there 
are more bobcats and some lions. The 
trappers are constantly on the job. Iso- 
lated ranches have been bothered by 
predators. 

European (Russian) wild boars are 
becoming alarmingly numerous in some 
sections of the state. Importation of 
exotic animals should be under the 
supervision and control of state game 
departments. 

—Bob Ramsey 
Hillcrest Ranch 


Burnet, Burnet County 
November 14, 1960 


Coyotes have been more numerous in 
our area and have been attacking flocks. 
The trapping and hunting has been 
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going very slowly. However, we have 
trappers in the county now and bounties 
have been raised. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
sold in this area for $12 to $15. Baled 
hay has been going at $40 per ton. 

The weather has been cloudy and 
warm and the forage on the winter 
range is good. Most of the flocks in this 
area are in good condition. We haven’t 
done any supplemental feeding yet, but 
will use cottonseed cake when we do 
start. It has been selling for $67 a ton. 

We carried over about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs this fall and during 
our breeding season this year (October 
1 to November 15) bred around 5 per 
cent more ewes. 


—C. C. Hill 
WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 
November 9, 1960 


The flocks in our area are in very 
good condition. Our operation consists 
of summering on pastures and dry land 
at Joseph, Oregon, and then wintering 
on wheat stubble, volunteer wheat and 
wheat pastures. 

The weather has been mild for this 
time of year. Early rains have started 
the volunteer barley and wheat so we 
will use less hay this winter. 

There is little loose hay sold in this 
area, but baled is going at $25 and up. 
We winter on barley; we raise our own 
and I figure it costs about what I can 
sell it for, which is around $40 a ton. 

I doubt if much wool has changed 
hands recently. This is an area of small 
flocks predominantly and most wool is 
sold right after shearing. 

We have some coyotes; this is wheat 
country and control is not pushed. We 
may have trouble from now on as our 
sheep are just now being trucked back 
from Oregon. We poison all winter long 
with success. There are no coyotes at 


Joseph, Oregon. 


—Jim S. Robison 


WYOMING 


Riverton, Fremont County 
November 11, 1960 


I am not keeping as many ewe lambs 
this year as we did last fall. However, 
we’re breeding about the same number. 
We lamb around the first of April most 
years. 

The condition of the winter range is 
very poor as we have had practically 
no moisture this last year. The weather 
lately has been stormy and we surely 
need the water. 

The range ewes are thin in this area, 
but farm flocks are in generally good 
shape if young. 

Baled hay has been going at $25 to 
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Why? Suffolk ewes excel in lamb production— 
Suffolk rams sire top quality lambs. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324, 
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Wool Market . 


(Continued from page 31) 


Newell during the two-week period end- 
ing November 12. Clean prices averaged 
around $1.06 on the bulk halfblood lots, 
and on up to $1.10 on fine staple and 
good French lots. Fall shorn lambs woo! 
moved at 85 to 87 cents. 

An additional 200,000 pounds of origi- 
nal bag wool was sold in early Novem- 
ber at Belle Fourche. That cleaned up 
wools stored there with the exception 
of several large lots totaling about 
150,000 pounds of choice wool. 


TEXAS 


Trading in Texas has been slow, part- 
ly due to difference of opinion on values 
between growers and dealers. Early in 
the month, occasional lots of average 12- 
months wool in orginal bags sold around 
$1.13 to $1.15, clean, delivered Boston. 
At the same time 12-months Delaine- 
type wools sold at $1.15 to $1.18. 

WYOMING 

Two clips reported sold in the Rock 
Springs area lute in October at 34 cents 
f.o.b. A Carbon County clip was sold 
at Casper at 36.07 cents, delivered Bos- 
ton. Clean cost at Boston estimated at 
$1.06 to $1.08. 
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Range Country . . 
(Continued from page 47) 


$26 a ton. We haven’t begun supple- 
mental feeding yet, but will use grain 
and alfalfa hay that I raise myself. 

There haven’t been any recent wool 
transactions but I have heard that the 
local pool sold their coarser wools at 
47 to 48 cents a pound and fine at 36 
cents a pound. I have also heard of two 
and three-year-old ewes selling for $13 
to $15. 

The coyote situation is about the 
same but there are a lot more bobcats. 
However, they have not been attacking 
flocks in this locality. 

Some operators are selling their sheep 
and feed both, but I believe that the 
man who stays in the business will do 
all right in a few years if he can ride 
out the present troubles. 

—Fred Anglen 


Gillette, Campbell County 
November 12, 1960 


Sheep in our area are in very good 
condition. Flocks were culled closer 
than usual. The number of ewe lambs 
we are holding over this fall is much 
smaller than last year. We breed in late 
November and December and there are 
definitely fewer ewes to be bred. I’m 
not certain of the percentage, however. 

We’ve had snow in the last few weeks 
and the grass on the winter range is 
extremely short but highly nutritious. 

We have just begun supplemental 
feeding of corn; we’ll switch to cake in 
the spring. The corn is costing us $50 
a ton. 


Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $35 a 
ton. Some crossbred yearling ewes have 
sold for around $17. There has been 
nothing concrete in the way of wool 
transactions in this area. One clip sold 
because of other economic factors. 
Alfalfa pellets are selling for $43 on 
the ranch. 

Coyotes have been less numerous; the 
control program is under county super- 
vision in Wyoming and they’re doing a 
good job. 

Two-thirds of Wyoming has had a 
very dry year. In much of this area the 
grass crop was less than 40 per cent. 
In minor areas, in the dry belt, grass 
and crops were normal. This made it 
difficult to pinpoint the distress areas. 


Declaring a disaster area under P.L. 
86-875 would have depressed the price 
of livestock and raised the price of feed 
at once. It would also restrict the pro- 
ducer’s right to manage his own busi- 
ness. Under P.L. 86-299, the emergency 
feed program, surplus feed grains are 
furnished at cost out of presently stored 
grains. This is not a give-away pro- 
gram. The operator pays for the grain 
and is left free to work out his own 
management problems. It does have 
the effect of leveling out feed prices 
without destroying our formal market- 
ing channels in feed grains. 

Most farmers and ranchers in Wyo- 
ming are not looking for “pie in the 
sky.”” With prices and costs held in at 
least a semblance of balance, we will 
come through without too many bruises. 

—U. S. Archibald 
Pine Tree Ranch 
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J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
Co; 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montano 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 


Paisley, Oregon 





ROMELDALES 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 











© Holiday Breetings * 


pm Th 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 16-17, 1961 


. to . Success 
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